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EDITORIAL STATEMENT voc 


HE National Bulletin presents herewith a very valuable series of articles upg 

the work of vocational guidance in New York City. Nearly all of these an 
cles have been specially prepared for this issue of the Bulletin by persons doingmpetiring P 
the actual work, and so are distinctly authoritative and up to date. The prepara ance A 
tion and presentation of this large body of material to vocational guidan 
workers and educators in this and other countries render a distinct service 4 
the vocational guidance movement. 

New York was one of the first cities to become interested in and promot 
organized vocational guidance. As is generally known, two great pioneers in th 
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field were the late Frank Parsons of Boston and the late Eli W. Weaver of Ne oot 
York. In Boston organized vocational guidance for the entire city under publi@i&he advan 
school control has resulted. In New York, as early as 1910, there was a movelierally. 
ment looking to the same great end. Some years ago the writer received aq Not only 
account of this early attempt from Mr. John H. Tildsley, then Principal of tha wy wy 
onal gui 


DeWitt Clinton High School. Mr. Tildsley said that at that time all the teache 
and others who were interested in vocational guidance in New York met in hi 
office at the DeWitt Clinton High School for twenty-four consecutive weeks, i 
an effort to establish vocational guidance in the city under a single and respon 
sible organization. This series of meetings of representatives from all quartew One of ¢ 
of the great metropolitan community showed, however, that the city was was devotec 
large and its various sections had such diverse conditions and needs, that at thallentatives « 
time a single organization could not function successfully. Indeed, it has takegiiscussed + 
all of the years since that time to obtain even a partial adoption of vocationgechools. A: 
guidance by the school system. oops of * 

It has remained to recent time, as a part of the great national movement, jagpsareh, | 
the workers in vocational guidance in New York to organize the Vocation: bject of V 
Guidance Association of New York City, as a single organization which shoul we nde 
not control local activities in any section, but should codrdinate the whole in | 


es .,_ Jpvailable. 
larger and better way. The Editor invited Dr. I. David Cohen, retiring Presiden "The Neer 


uggestions 
ions funct 
phases of th 
ng state of 


of the New York Association, to write upon this phase of the subject as an intro} soon ha 
duction to the papers appearing in the Bulletin. uidance a 

The articles in this Bulletin do not represent all of the agencies at work, nojMigh school: 
all of the activities carried on in New York, but they are so representative anggpork; a nun 
so far-reaching that they may be taken as presenting the great bulk of activitg§elors and } 
in the city. Here are revealed, also, the great agencies now coming to the supporgeent@ry anc 
of vocational guidance in the modern community. Deep appreciation and than Chg ee 
are hereby expressed to the officers of the Vocational Guidance Association @ aia ‘ie 


New York City and to the writers of these articles, who have made their contr 
butions in the midst of busy activities and in some cases under great stress. 

The March issue of the National Bulletin will be made a special number 
voted to the National Conference at Chicago in February. The material for th 
issue will be made up of addresses presented at the Convention and of the report 
of the local associations. The March issue will be also, then, distinctly a fie 


itutions. § 
on of the he 
al, and soc 
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pnspicuous: 
hich a stud 









number. We are pleased to note that a new local association has been organizes prior t 
in New Orleans, and another in Southern California, making three within th vi’ -_ 
present school year. The April Bulletin will be a “Minneapolis Number.” die a 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. Davip CoHEN 


Retiring President of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association of New York City 









The New York City Vocational Guidance 
,ssociation has thus far been engaged in co- 
ordinating the large number of agencies 
at are doing vocational guidance work, 
n arranging for conferences at which such 
rork could be described, and in promoting 
ubli@i@he advancement of the movement gen- 
novemmerally. 
1d aga Not only public schools but private insti- 


ice tf 


f thautions are fully alive to the need for voca- 
chergpional guidance. The many requests for 
n hggpuggestions, the large number of institu- 
a I ions functioning in one or more of the 
~.’ “phases of this work, point to a very gratify- 
Potting state of affairs. 

item One of the meetings of the association 
aS ivas devoted to a conference at which repre- 





entatives of the various types of schools 
iscussed what was being done in the 
hools. Another was addressed by Dr. 
oops of The Institute for Educational 
Research, Columbia University, on the 
bject of Vocational Guidance Tests. Dr. 
oops is at present engaged in work of this 
ind which, we hope, will soon be made 
vailable. 

The New York City Schools, it is hoped, 
ill soon have a department of Vocational 
uidance and Placement. Many of the 
igh schools have committees doing such 
ork; a number of these schools have coun- 
lors and placement officers. In the ele- 
bentary and junior high schools, also, voca- 
onal guidance is being offered. 

The Continuation Schools, of which 
here are eight, are vocational guidance in- 
tutions. Space will not permit a descrip- 
on of the health, educational, moral, finan- 
al, and social guidance that these schools 
¢ giving. Two features, particularly, are 
mspicuous: the preparatory classes in 
hich a study is made of each pupil’s apti- 
ides prior to his assignment in the school; 
id the employment office connected with 
h Continuation School, in which pupils 
e again studied and referred to jobs that 
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have been thoroughly investigated and are 
congenial. Mr. Morris E. Siegel is the di- 
rector of these schools as well as of even- 
ing schools. For evening schools, he has 
worked out courses of study in occupations 
and vocational direction. 

The New York Vocational Guidance 
Association is now endeavoring to arrange 
for a paid executive secretary, hopes to se- 
cure offices, and intends to engage in some 
constructive work. 

, Courses in Vocational Guidance are be- 
ing offered by Dr. Arthur Payne at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University and by 
I. David Cohen at the College of the City 
of New York. 

The articles in this number are not in- 
tended to cover the entire field but show 
some distinctive features of the work in 
New York City. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH 
SCHOOL OF NEW YORK CITY 


Minnie Kelx, Vocational Adviser 


Vocational counseling in the Washington 
irving High School involves the codperation 
of every member of the administrative and 
teaching staff and of a number of agencies 
outside of the school. 

The vocational guidance program in- 
cludes educational, vocational, and moral 
guidance, psychological testing, physical 
welfare, placement, and follow-up in em- 
ployment. 

The school has a registration of about 
5800 students and is in session daily from 
about eight o’clock to five o’clock. 

Towards the end of each term descriptive 
material concerning the course of study 
offered in the high school is sent to the ele- 
mentary schools in the district for the infor- 
mation of the graduating classes. Repre- 
sentatives from the high school often go to 
the elementary schools to tell of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the different high school 
courses. The pupils then choose their high 
school courses with the aid of teachers and 
vocational advisers when such advisers 
serve in an elementary school. 
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Before the pupils are assigned to classes 
in the Washington Irving High School they 
are given a group intelligence test. They 
are then grouped in sections according to 
the course of study chosen and according to 
the intelligence quotient: superior groups, 
average, dull normal. Thus the teachers 
are enabled to adapt their instruction to the 
needs of classes with different levels of in- 
telligence. In general, the dull groups are 
given only the minimum essentials in each 
subject, while the groups with more ability 
are given additional work which enriches 
their courses correspondingly. 

The first day that the new pupils enter 
the school, they are asked to answer in 
writing three questions: 


How long do you expect to attend this 
school? 

For what work are you preparing? 

Can we help you in any way? 


These answer slips are examined by the two 
vocational advisers as quickly as possible to 
locate those who do not intend to complete 
the course. These girls are interviewed, and 
if the necessity for premature leave-taking 


is linked with economic pressure, financial 
aid or part-time employment is offered. 
Everything possible is done to keep these 
newcomers in school. The second question 
paves the way for interviews with many 
who are hazy as to what vocational career 
their course of study leads to. Sometimes 
an error has been made in the choice of 
course. This adjustment should be made 
before the girl is well started in her course. 
The third question often brings to us home 
problems where advice and material aid are 
needed. 

As soon as the term begins the vocational 
advisers examine the intelligence quotients 
in the group tests and select the papers with 
an I. Q. below normal. The girls who have 
written these papers probably have not 
enough ability to handle successfully the 
work of the course they have chosen. At 
any rate their high school work should be 
watched closely. The Stanford Revision of 
the Binet Test is given to each of these girls 
as soon as possible in the term. The voca- 
tional advisers prepare the cases of these 
girls for the psychologist, giving her a sum- 
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mary of the elementary school record ay 
whatever information they may have aboy 
the girl. The results of these tests are » 
corded on the scholarship record sheets apj 
at the end of the first quarter they are con, 
pared with the records of work done by ths 
pupils in that period. Interviews with the 
advisers follow. All this information js thg 
basis for advice to the pupil about her fy 
ture work and about the choice of an eles 
tive subject for the following term. Som 
times a pupil needs to be guided into wor 
of a more concrete nature. She is trans 
ferred from one course to another in th 
school, or a shorter course in another scho 
is recommended. In giving this advice we 
try to stress the things the girl can do wel 
and we do not emphasize failure. We try 
help her to be just as enthusiastic about ap 
other field of work as the one which it seen 
best for her to abandon. We aim to advis 
the girl so that she may get the most poss 
ble from high school whether she complet: 
the course or stays for only a brief period 
Sometimes we find that girls who appew 
to have intellectual capacity are failing 
achieve results in keeping with their ability 
We try to find the reason for this: whethe 
it is absence, poor health, work at home, a 
wage earning after school hours, poor habits 
of study or laziness, lack of interest, outside 
distractions, or emotional instability. We 
try to locate the difficulty and to remove it 
The work of the vocational advisers i 
very closely linked (1) with that of the Pr 
gram Committee, a member of which i 
assigned to problem scholarship cases; (2 
with that of the two deans who are es; 


cially responsible for discipline and welfar 


cases and the student government plan 
the school; (3) with the deputy principal’ 
office through which all attendance record 
pass; (4) with the Employment Bureau 


the school which undertakes to providé 


part-time work for needy and deservin 
pupils; (5) and with that of the Physic 
Training Department which keeps the v 


cational advisers informed as to the girl 


who have serious physical defects which wil 


prevent their entrance into the vocation 


which they have chosen. 
Through the courtesy of an outside ot 
ganization the school is fortunate in havi 
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the part-time services of a psychiatrist to 
whom are referred certain problem cases, 
especially cases of emotional instability. 
We recognize that emotional instability 
seriously hampers a girl in her school life 
and prevents satisfactory adjustment to vo- 
cational life; and we try to restore her to a 
normal condition before she becomes a 
wage-earner. 

The vocational advisers do intensive 
work with the first year pupils. Above that 
year, poor scholarship cases go to the mem- 
ber of the Program Committee assigned to 
work on such cases. Pupils are invited to 
visit the vocational advisers at any time for 
advice as to their vocational careers and 
their studies in high school. In addition to 
these individual conferences, articles in the 
school paper, talks in the assembly, and the 
books and files in our school library stimu- 
late vocational thought and help our girls 
~ make intelligent vocational plans. 

Acourse, “Industries of New York City,” 
is offered as an elective subject for one term 
tosecond term pupils. This touches on cer- 
tain large industries of the city. Occasion- 
ally, the classes in community civics are 
taken by their teachers to large mercantile 
or industrial establishments to get first- 
hand knowledge of these industries. 

The student self government plan helps 
to develop a sense of moral values. Hon- 
esty, reliability, codperation, loyalty, self- 
reliance, are powerful factors in anyone’s 
success. These are checked on the pupil’s 
employment application. The deans make 
a point of drawing the attention of the em- 
ployment manager to girls who especially 
have these characteristics and they indicate 
those who lack them. Mention should be 
made, too, of the special school activities 
such as clubs and student assemblies which 
develop certain character qualities. 

Every pupil who applies for discharge is 
interviewed with her parent by the deputy 
principal, and every effort is made to keep 
the girl in school unless she happens to be 
the occasional one who can derive no 
further benefit from high school. There is 
close coéperation between this office and 
the vocational advisers. 

The Employment Bureau of the school 
obtains work for graduates, for those who 
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leave the school before completion of the 
course, and for those who need part-time 
work. The applications include scholarship 
and character ratings. The system of fol- 
lowing up girls who have been placed not 
only keeps the school informed of the girl’s 
progress in a position or of her need for a 
change of position, but it increases the num- 
ber of employers who become interested in 
obtaining help from our school, and it often 
brings to us valuable occupational infor- 
mation. 

Pupils who do part-time work are fol- 
lowed up by the vocational advisers. If a 
girl who is doing such work is failing in 
scholarship or in health, she is advised to 
give up the work and she is aided in some 
other way. However, few of our girls work 
daily all year through. Many work on Sat- 
urdays only, or during the summer only, 
and the majority have casual employment. 

The vocational advisers keep in touch 
with the occupational information issued 
by the Bureau of Vocational Information 
which conducts surveys and publishes a 
bulletin which gives much valuable occu- 
pational material. 

There is close coéperation with the child 
welfare organizations of the city, with char- 
ity organizations, with the Vocational Serv- 
ice for Juniors, and the like. These agencies 
are our “friends in need” when adjustments 
must be made for a girl. 

Briefly, vocational guidance in the Wash- 
ington Irving High School is one big help 
program for all of our girls with everybody 
helping the girls to help themselves. 


PRACTICAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN THE HAAREN HIGH SCHOOL, 
MANHATTAN 


R. Wes.ey Burnuaw, Principal 


A most practical form of vocational guid- 
ance has been found at the Haaren High 
School in the part-time codperative plan of 
education. The various determinants con- 
cerned in vocational guidance, such as 
scholarship records, estimates of teachers, 
consultation with parents, vocational choice 
of pupils, presentation of informational ma- 
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terial, intelligence, achievement and prog- 
nostic tests, are of great value in helping to 
shape the life career of an individual, but 
they are lacking in several respects. First, 
one is not sure of the interpretation of data 
furnished by the above agencies; second, 
there is a tendency to apply the results of 
tests too broadly with too little attention to 
individual differences; third, a given situa- 
tion is usually too complex to lend itself to 
one reaction; fourth, the pupil of high 
school age frequently develops new ideas 
and interests over night. The part-time 
codéperative plan avoids these difficulties in 
a practical way by giving each pupil a real 
“try-out on the job.” The following ad- 
vantages are to be noted in this form of 
education : 


1. All outside work is done under the su- 
pervision of the school. Although pu- 
pils work for the same number of hours 
and the same rate of pay, and under the 
same business conditions as other em- 
ployees, all adjustments are made 
through the school authorities. 


2. Placements are always made in abso- 
lutely safe surroundings, because no em- 
ployment is accepted by the school until 
it has been thoroughly investigated by 
a coérdinator or visiting teacher. 


3. Codperative work is continued for a 
sufficient length of time to determine 
the aptitudes and achievements of pu- 
pils, far beyond the results indicated by 
the use of standard tests. 


4. Misfits are easily discovered through the 
coéperation of the employer, who is 
more alert to the situation than the 
school, because lack of efficiency in the 
work of employees is to him a matter of 
dollars and cents. 


5. The chances for advancement are 
greater for coéperative pupils than for 
the ordinary worker, because of the fact 
that a progressive program of work is 
agreed upon by the school and employer. 
The chances for advancement of the 
pupil are enhanced by his wider ex- 
perience in different departments of the 
business and his more extended ac- 
quaintance with persons in charge. 
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REPORT ON THE VOCATIONAL Gujp. 
ANCE WORK OF COUNSELOR Gpp. 
TRUDE E. MACDOUGALD AT PuBiic 
SCHOOL 89, MANHATTAN 


Heteneé Katuryn Horrenrorg 


In Public School 89, Manhattan, ther 
is a tiny cupboard of an office that is the 
scene of a struggle full of meaning fo 
every member of society. It is the struggle 
of one human being for the betterment of 
others of her kind. It is a rather pitifyl 
contest against irremediable conditions 
which through convention have come to 
be considered handicaps and obstacles. 
This stigma is all the more tragic becayse 
the bearer of it has done nothing to merit 
it, because as far as we can judge, it seems 
so utterly undeserved. There is no human 
reasoning to explain why the negro should 
be different in color from any other portion 
of the human race, or why, since the fact 
cannot be altered, his color should be 4 
cause for contempt or the reason for in- 
feriority. 

The fact remains, however, that such a 
condition and such prejudice do exist and 
that this attitude has become so deeply 
rooted in the minds of many white people 
that it would be impossible for them to 
think otherwise. 

A colored woman, then, not the first to 
see this inhuman and even illogical side of 
the question, has had enough faith in her 
beliefs not only to declare them, but to 
work for them, to put her theories into 
practice. 

She sees no reason why colored men doing 
the same labor as white men and equally 
skilled should not receive the same com- 
pensation. She sees no reason why color 
should have more influence than ability in 
securing positions. Why should certain 
spheres of activity in the business world be 
closed to people because, through no fault 
of theirs, they are different in color from 
others? 

People sell goods to, do business for, take 
money from colored people. Why should 
they take all and give nothing? 

Not content with merely realizing the 
injustices perpetrated against the colored 
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ace, sitting idly thinking of and deploring 

hem, this woman has the courage of her 
onvictions, the ambition to do her best to 
mprove and correct these conditions. 

Mrs. Gertrude E. MacDougald is the 
oman who is working to solve the prob- 
lems of negro labor to-day. A counselor of 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, paid 
by the Board of Education of New York 
ity, she is waging a praiseworthy fight to 
nin recognition for her race in the business 
world. Through her efforts she is helping 

negroes to a status on a level with their 

hite brothers. She is reminding us all of 
he words of our Declaration of Independ- 
nce; of the expression of these same senti- 
ments by Theodore Roosevelt, the People’s 
President, bringing home to us Americans 
that we, of all the peoples in the world, are 
hose who are most essentially called upon 

» remember that all men are born equal. 

But, besides this really great work which 

rs. MacDougald is carrying on, she is 
yorking out another plan which is a fusion, 
common end, of her prime work and of an- 
other great social idea. 

In his Republic, Plato tells us that the 
deal education consists in the discovery of 
he capabilities, tastes, and talents of the 
ndividual, and from them of the position 
he should occupy in the community, and 
hen the training of the individual so that 
he may best fill that position. 

The principle is the same as the voca- 
ional guidance idea. Modern educators 
have seen that some system is needed which 
shall discover the vocation of the embryonic 
itizen and then shall give him the training 
to follow that vocation. It is this 
hat the Vocational Guidance Bureau tries 
0 accomplish. The organization is still in 
sinfancy and of course not yet perfected. 

Mrs. MacDougald is a counselor of the 
Bureau and is doing its work at Public 
Schools 89, 119, and 5, Manhattan. Her 
eld is broad and her purpose far-reaching 
nd many-sided. 

In one of her reports she states her pur- 
pose as affecting things educational, finan- 
tial, hygienic, social, and vocational. The 
educational purpose takes in the choosing 
of subjects, courses, secondary schools or 
rade schools, the library work of the chil- 
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dren, and the psychological work. The 
phase which affects questions of health is 
concerned with general medical advice and 
hygiene. Its financial aspect consists in 
recommending and securing scholarships, 
directing to employment bureaus, family 
budgets, and any possible relief work. Us- 
ing the word in its narrower sense, the social 
side of the work shows itself in moral ad- 
justments, recreational adjustments, tru- 
ancy prevention, etc. Psychological tests 
for vocational guidance, trade tests, and 


* commercial tests are the important fea- 


tures in the vocational guidance phase of 
the “‘ purpose.” 

The organization of the work itself as 
practiced by Mrs. MacDougald is syste- 
matic and carefully planned even to the 
smallest detail. She explains her purpose 
and plans in general talks delivered in the 
classroom. In these she aims to gain the 
confidence of the children, to discover and 
help them solve their vocational problems. 
Her lecture work is with the 6B oppor- 
tunity, 7A, 7B, 8A, and 8P classes and her 
individual work with at least every grad- 
uate and every applicant for working-pa- 
pers, if not every individual in the classes. 
After her first talk each child is required to 
fill out a questionnaire which will give in- 
formation as to his likes, dislikes, aptitudes, 
school record, environment, family his- 
tory, and powers of introspection. All these 
facts are considered helpful in solving vo- 
cational problems, the reasons for each 
being self-evident. Then each class sends in 
a “‘summary sheet,’”’ which gives in outline 
the name, original plans, final choice, coun- 
selor’s record, and J. Q. of each child. From 
these the counselor determines the most 
plausible vocation for the child. In the in- 
dividual talks this can be more specifically 
settled and the child persuaded to take up 
the training best suited to his natural apti- 
tude. It is in these individual sessions that 
the most fruitful work is done and the most 
good accomplished. Parents must be con- 
sulted, reasoned with, convinced; children 
must be tactfully dealt with and led to be- 
lieve they are deciding for themselves. Vo- 
cations ‘“‘de convenance” and, worse still, 
those with no reason at all, must have their 
flaws and ‘‘unreasonablenesses”’ ruthlessly 
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exposed, and all the while the parent and 
child must have absolute confidence in the 
counseior. 

But what is the result of the work? It 
prevents that too-frequent tragedy, the 
man 0, woman unhappy and dissatisfied 
with life, a wrecked present and an un- 
promising and joyless future, all through 
an unwise and unsuitable choice of voca- 
tion. It puts girls and boys suited for busi- 
ness in the business world; for the trades in 
the commercial world; for the professions in 
the professional world; and for work in the 
artisan world. It keeps people unfitted and 
ill-adapted to certain spheres of life out of 
those spheres. It keeps children in school 
until they are prepared to face life, and are 
equipped with the means of shaping it and 
molding it to their best ideals. 

The work of Mrs. MacDougald is only a 
specimen of the great service carried on by 
the Vocational Guidance Bureau. 

The principle on which the work is built 
is well founded and accepted, and it is not 
difficult to see a broad and influential future 
for vocational guidance work and the well- 
merited recognition of its service. 


A VISIT TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 62, 
MANHATTAN 


Harriet M. Mis 


On entering the school building I was 
given a pass to the office of a Mr. Goldstein 
on the fourth floor. Much to my surprise 
I found him to be the principal I had had in 
Summer School, and readily secured per- 
mission to visit a number of pre-vocational 
classes. 

As 62 is a four session school I did not see 
the work of the eighth year pupils whose 
classes are not in session in the morning, the 
time of my visit. I saw the seventh year 
pupils at work instead. 

I visited the Art Weaving class first. The 
girls were taught to crochet, also to do 
Norwegian and Venetian embroidery, Mac- 
ramé and Oriental rug weaving, and rug 
mending. There are two looms used for rug 
weaving. Two and sometimes three girls 
work at each of these looms at the same 
time. The rugs are woven by hand. The 
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girls also make their own designs in ey, 
broidery. | 

In the Millinery class the girls learned 
the fundamentals of millinery, — to maj 
models in buckram, to enlarge the fram 
to draft their own frames, and finally ; 
make wire frames. Some of the girls an 
apt and a few go to the Manhattan Trag 
School to continue. 

In the Dressmaking class talks are giyey 
on Textiles. The girls learn hand and m 
chine sewing and garment making. Froy 
these classes there is no especial follow-y 
as the girls are mostly too young to deter 
mine their life work, but occasionally ther 
are exceptional cases where the girls, afte 
graduation, go to Trade School and then ty 
work. There are a few girls now in thes 


ery perso 
doing f 


d shown 


vOCAT! 
MAN! 


] 


Vocatior 


classes to be recommended for the Trade 


School. Years ago the dressmaking teache 
said she had a girl who was a fine worke 
but went to college and became a biologist 

I visited a few boy’s classes. I saw a 
unusual amount of interest in the Cast Iro 
Class. The making of a hammer was dem 


onstrated to me. The boys work from && 


blue print. They seemed to enjoy thei 
work and were very anxious to exhibit 
what they were working on. The teacher 


said quite a few enter that field of work and 


many come in the evening for an advanced 
course. 

I next visited the electrical class. The 
boys here work from mechanical drawing: 
On wooden walls each boy has a space or 
which to rig his set of bells according to the 
drawing. They learn wiring and the setting 
up of bells and get practical experience by 


ipals, tea 
a visit to 1 
The mir 


tion about 
experience 
ness to V 


erecting bells in the Principal’s office andj. 


fixing them when they need repairing. 

Next was the sign-painting class. Th 
teacher had gone to lunch but he had left 
boy to watch the room. Here was a boy 
who knew and liked his work. He wai 
lettering a sign to be used in the schoo 
There were various colored signs hanging 
about the room. He showed me sign 
painted by other pupils and told of th 
necessity of a certain temperature for out 
door sign painting. 

My time was up. I had thoroughly e 
joyed the morning and was sorry the tim 
had gone so fast, and also that all th 
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lasses were not in session so that I could 
»ve visited them. I had had no idea of the 
tivities of that school and am sure if 
ery person could see the work our schools 

doing for the children, there would be 
buch more codperation and interest given 
d shown than there is now. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Jessie B. ADAMS 


In Charge of Placement 


Vocational guidance in the Manhattan 
rade School is woven into the whole course 
f training. It cannot be described by tell- 
Ing the duties of any one department or 
,Mroup of persons, but rather by studying 
e vocational aspect of the work in every 


"1 Jmepartment. 


The majority of the students have made 
heir choice of trade at the time they apply 
or admission. Some have been helped in 
his choice by prevocational courses in the 
elementary school, by vocational work in 
he junior high school, by talks with prin- 
ipals, teachers, or counselors, and often by 
a visit to the school in class groups. 

The minority, not so certain of what they 
want, are helped in their initial choice by 
the general office staff, who give informa- 
tion about the specific trades and use their 
experience in judging the individual’s fit- 
ness to various lines. Since dressmaking 
and millinery are the best known trades, 
Bi the office often finds it necessary to tell ap- 
plicants about the variety of opportunities 
in the lines of power machine sewing, past- 
ing, gluing, and other trades. 

In no case is the choice of trade an un- 
changeable decision. Every trade teacher 
is constantly estimating the pupils in her 
class in terms of trade success, and prompt 
action is taken in offering the student trans- 
ference to another department, thus saving 
her loss of time in preparing for a trade for 
which she is not suited. This flexibility is a 
necessary part of a vocational school, and 
the “‘feel’’ of the trades which the girl gets 
in the process of adjustment shows her in a 
convincing way why the change should be 
made. 
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By vocational guidance we should mean 
not only the initial choice of vocation, but 
the many choices that have to be made in 
adjusting oneself to vocational life. The 
other departments in the school constantly 
keep in mind fitting girls to adjust them- 
selves to vocational problems that will pre- 
sent themselves after they leave the school. 

The physical training department makes 
its contribution by giving a thorough phys- 
ical examination at the time of admission, 
noting defects, following up to see that 
these are corrected, advising the transfer of 


* any girl found physically unsuited to the 


trade she has chosen, teaching hygiene, and 
driving home the fact that good health and 
hygienic habits are an asset in trade. 

The correlation between academic and 
trade studies is of interest. The work of the 
complete course is divided into “‘ contracts,” 
each contract containing some trade and 
some academic work. A girl is credited with 
the contract as soon as she completes it. If 
she requires more time than the average, 
she may take it; if she is quicker than the 
average, she gets the benefit and goes on to 
the next contract. In the academic work 
lessons are assigned and she studies until 
she is ready to recite; she then receives indi- 
vidual instruction. If academic work is 
harder for her than trade work, she may 
give a larger proport.ou of her time to these 
subjects. The whole academic course is in- 
fused with instruction bearing upon work- 
ing problems too varied in their nature to 
describe. But this method, known as the 
Dalton Plan, has been found admirably 
adapted to the needs of varying degrees and 
types of ability. 

The work of the art department gives an 
opportunity to discover any girls who have 
artistic gifts. Such facts are reported to the 
placement office and are taken into account 
in placing the girl and in advising her how 
to promote her special ability through trade 
experience or further training. 

In the last term girls from all depart- 
ments are called together in the trade ethics 
class for a discussion of concrete problems 
in work relations. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed are: 

How to apply for a position. 
The first day at work. 
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How to adjust oneself to the slack 
season. 

Should a trade school graduate run 
errands or dust a workroom? 

If a minor is asked to work overtime, 
what should she do? 

If you intend to leave a position, how 
would you do it? 

If you were asked to join a union, what 
would you do? 

What laws protect the workers? 

The experience of the placement office 
gives ample material for illustrating differ- 
ent ways of doing things, methods that are 
wise and foolish, ethical and unethical; and 
it is hoped that the result is a worker better 
prepared to use judgment in advancing her- 
self, and definitely incited to think of others 
— employer, fellow workers, and the public. 

Personal and home problems are con- 
stantly coming to the front in a school 
where individuals are studied. One mem- 
ber of the staff devotes her entire time to 
untangling these problems, making home 
visits, securing the codperation of outside 
organizations, and supervising the dispens- 
ing of a scholarship fund. 

We have stressed the guidance features 
in the school program as an essential part of 
the school training. The work of the place- 
ment department completes the task by 
placing each girl who has satisfactorily com- 
pleted her course of training. The office is 
open daily so that graduates may return for 
new positions when they are laid off, and 
also one evening a week for consultation 
with girls who are working. Although the 
work is most intensive with graduates dur- 
ing their first two years in trade, a system of 
follow-up is continued for a period of ten 

years, and records are kept continuously 
for all graduates. 


VOCATIONAL TESTING AT THE TRADE 
EXTENSION CLASSES 


Lucy L. Brown 
Teacher-in-charge, Trade Extension Classes, 
135 East 37th Street 


The Trade Extension Classes, which were 
formerly conducted at 49 Lafayette Street, 
have been moved recently to a house that is 


well adapted to their needs at 135 East 37th 

treet, New York City. Here, in addition 
to conducting practical tests to determine 
the ability of girls to succeed in the hang 
sewing, power machine operating, and past. 
ing trades, short courses of training ar 
given to certain types of girls known as the 
dull normal group. 

The Trade Extension Classes were started 
during the war to test out the ability o 
girls to do commercial and trade work. The 
testing proved so valuable that after the 
war it was continued. For several years 
2000 girls a year were tested in business and 
trade processes. Later a specialty was made 
of trade tests only and the commercial tests 
were dropped with the hope that some high 
school would later continue the work for the 
commercial group. 

The trade tests consist of very definite, 
well-planned exercises in the fundamental 
processes in the trades. As the girls work at 
the tests their progress and successes are in- 
dicated by the ratings which are made ona 
scale ranging from 1 to 5, with the following 
grades: 1 — very poor, 2 — poor, 3 — fair, 
4 — good, 5 — excellent. A girl receiving a 
rating of 4 or 5 in any one of the tests will 
succeed and is advised to enter the trade 
school or another higher school where she 
will receive training in the more complex 
and complicated processes of the trades. It 
was proved, however, that there were large 
numbers of girls desiring trade training who 
were capable of partial training but not ca- 
pable of completing the course at the regular 
trade school. 

A girl who does not receive above 3 in 
any one of the tests is not advised to go to 
the trade school, as experience has shown 
that these girls will be unable to learn the 
complicated processes required for gradu- 
ation from such a school. These girls, how- 
ever, will succeed in the simpler processes of 
the skilled trades and are advised to stay at 
the Trade Extension Classes, where they 
will receive the training necessary for these 
processes. Girls who do not receive a rating 
higher than 1 or 2 in any of the tests are ad- 
vised to stay in the test class at the Trade 
Extension Classes and practice. If in time 
they succeed in passing any one of the tests 
with a higher rating than formerly, they 
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may then enter the training classes at the 
Trade Extension Classes for the simpler 
processes in that trade. 

These classes are not for the delinquent 
girl but for the steady, law-abiding girl who 
has fallen below the average in elementary 
school. She is usually slow to grasp but can 
be trained to do mechanical processes in 
trade work and to become a good wage 
earner. All pupils are ‘rated according to 
trade standards in accuracy, speed, neat- 
ness, handling, and grasp of directions each 
day in each test, and the final rating is the - 
average of many ratings given during the 
two weeks’ testing period. Psychological 
tests and physical examinations are given to 
each pupil to help determine the work for 
which she is best fitted. During the testing 
and training the girls are held to high stand- 
ards in attendance, attitude and conduct, 
businesslike appearance, and continued im- 
provement in work. 

When a girl has reached a wage-earning 
level, she is placed in trade by a placement 
secretary who gives careful follow-up atten- 
tion to each girl. The employer fully under- 
stands that she is not capable of succeeding 
in all of the processes of the work but she 
can succeed in the processes for which she 
has been trained. 

These classes are now conducted, by well 
trained trade teachers who are thoroughly 
familiar with trade standards and processes, 
as an annex to the Manhattan Trade School 
and are under the supervision of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 


THE BROOKLYN CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL (A VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE INSTITUTION) 


I. Davip Couen, in Charge 


The continuation school may be called a 
school of another chance. It is run for the 
benefit of boys and girls who are compelled 
by economic reasons, or otherwise, to leave 
school and go to work. Being thus severed 
from the social, moral, and intellectual in- 
fluence of the school, these pupils would 
ordinarily drift from job to job, often en- 
gaging in work that is ill-suited to them or 
else would work in a blind-alley job. This 
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large number of boys and girls is in need 
of vocational training. The continuation 
school bridges this gap between school and 
industry. 

Under .he existing law, every boy or girl 
who leaves school (graduates as well as non- 
graduates) and is under 17 years, must at- 
tend continuation school 4 hours per week. 
At present, an exception is made in the case 
of graduates over 16. 

Many of these pupils have left the ele- 
mentary or high school because of a strong 
dislike for the traditional reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, as well as for economic rea- 
sons. The continuation school tries to over- 
come this dislike on the part of the pupil by 
giving him the instruction with a vocational 
motive. The primary object is to guide the 
pupil in the choice of the right kind of work, 
to train him to fill kis job efficiently, and to 
give him supplementary training in the 
trade he has chosen, thus making for better 
citizenship. 

A good idea of the workings of the con- 
tinuation school may be gained if we follow 
a child’s career through his stay at school. 
Wher a pupil registers at the school he is 
placed in the preparatory class. In this 
class he is interviewed by a teacher trained 
in vocational guidance work. The teacher 
studies the pupil’s former school record, his 
level of intelligence, the occupations of his 
father and brothers, and above all the 
pupil’s prospective occupation and his am- 
bition and inclination. As a result of these 
observations, he places the pupil in the ap- 
propriate class. Thus, a pupil of average 
intelligence who likes mechanical work and 
is interested in carpentry would be placed 
in the woodworking class. A boy who is 
working on a truck and who intends to be a 
chauffeur would be placed in the automobile 
mechanics’ class. 

A girl who works in a dressmaking estab- 
lishment and who wishes this work would be 
placed in a sewing and dressmaking class, 
while those who are going in for office work 
are placed in a typewriting or office practice 
class where they learn office procedure. It 
is true that of the great number of pupils 
enrolling in the school, a great many are un- 
decided, unemployed, or else employed in 
blind-alley occupations. In these cases the 
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preparatory class teachers give the pupil an 
idea of the various trades and assist the 
pupil in a satisfactory choice. It is also true 
that a great many have chosen occupations 
and careers for which the school has no cor- 
responding classes at the present time. 
Such pupils are placed in classes most 
closely allied to such occupations until the 
school is ready to open a class in that par- 
ticular course. 

Having been assigned to a definite class, 
the pupil’s session is fixed so that it will 
cause the least inconvenience to his em- 
ployer, and, due to the fact that the school 
is run on double session, very little difficulty 
is experienced in that direction. A flexible 
system of transfer from class to class en- 
ables the school to change the pupil’s hours 
to suit the convenience of the employer or 
to change his class when he changes his 
plans for the future. 

Of the four hours a week that the pupil 
attends, two hours are spent in a vocational 
class, such as wood-work shop, auto-me- 
chanics shop, typewriting, or millinery, and 
two hours in the academic room where the 
drawing, English, arithmetic, science, and 
industrial history connected with the par- 
ticular trade are taught. All the work is in- 
dividual, the courses being planned to fit 
the individual needs of the pupils. Training 
for citizenship is emphasized. It is always 
in the minds of the teachers to try to make 
intelligent, self-supporting citizens out of 
these youngsters. 

The teacher is constantly watching the 
changes going on in the minds and plans of 
the pupil. After sufficient observation, the 
teacher may decide that the pupil is not 
fitted for the trade he has chosen and ad- 
vises the pupil to make a change. The 
teacher also observes the pupil’s outside 
work, for follow-up is an integral part of the 
school work. One hour each day is devoted 
to visiting the places of employment of the 
pupils, thus affording first-hand knowledge 
of the pupils’ industrial life. Often the 
teacher may advise a change in position, 
especially if he finds the pupil exposed to in- 
dustrial hazards, and studies the opportuni- 
ties for advancement and conditions of the 
work. This follow-up system also serves to 
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iron out any difficulties between the ey. 
ployer and the school or the employer anq 
pupil, and the wonderful coéperation tha 
the Brooklyn Continuation School now re. 
ceives from employers is evidence of the 
teacher’s effective work. A great majority 
of firms not only permit their employees t» 
attend the school but even pay them in fy} 
for this time. 

The many special activities carried on by 
the school are too numerous to describe gt 
length. A school bank that teaches these 
young workers the habits of thrift, and 
school assemblies that are addressed by 
men who have been successful in industry, 
serve to supplement the training for citizep- 
ship. A medical inspection service in ¢o- 
operation with the Department of Health, 
seeks to discover any physical defects and 
leads to proper remedial treatment and se. 
lection of congenial positions. 

The Employment Bureau in connection 
with the school is a very valuable feature, 
The constant shifting from job to job is a 
characteristic of the adolescent youth. The 
Brooklyn Continuation Employment Bu- 
reau does not merely obtain positions for 
our pupils who are out of employment, but 
tries to place them in occupations partic- 
ularly suited to their ability, aptitudes, and 
training. In this respect, the employment 
teacher coéperates with the pupil’s teacher. 
During the school year of September 10, 
1922 to June 30, 1923, 1198 boys and 667 
girls were placed in positions and we may 
mention here that unemployment is an un- 
known thing among the boys and girls who 
attend. 

Periodically, an occupational survey is 
made of the present employment of the pu- 
pils and their plans for the future. ‘‘ What 
are you working at now?” ‘What do you 
want to be?” are questions continually 
asked of the pupils. Thus the teacher knows 
his pupils’ needs and programmes individ- 
ual work for each child. A modified Dalton 
plan is used so that a pupil advances a 
rapidly as his abilities allow. 

The Brooklyn Continuation School is 
guiding and advising the child at a time in 
life when he needs such supervision and 
training most. 
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SUMMARY OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PLACEMENT: 1921-1922 


CHARLES M. SmitTH 


Coordinator Directing High School Placement 
School District of the City of New York 
High School Division 


Every large industry engaged in the 
work of production has, in some form .or 
other, its distributing division. The indus- 
try’s success or failure depends upon its 


ability to produce goods that meet a public * 


demand. 

In order to produce goods that meet a 
public demand, it is necessary for the in- 
dustry to be fully aware at all times of what 
this public demand is. This information 
should become readily available through 
the distributing division. The distributing 
division, therefore, performs a dual service: 


1. The disposing of the output of the 
industry. 

2. The gathering of information which 
will enable the production division 
to keep its output up to public need. 


For those pupils who go from high school 
to college or higher institutions of learning, 
there has been very accurate information 
available to enable the schools to give 
proper and adequate preparation. There 
has been a close and vital contact between 
the secondary schools and the colleges, and 
frequently an exchange of information 
which has enabled the secondary school to 
follow up the pupil’s college career, so as to 
meet the demands of training; but for the 
pupil who goes directly from high school to 
industry, there has not been in the past the 
same opportunity for follow-up. The dis- 
tributing division has been lacking. 

It is the function of the placement office 
in the school organization to be this dis- 
tributing division and our Central Place- 
ment Office is operated in this way. We be- 
lieve that this office has the two functions 
above referred to: 


1. The placement of the school product. 

2. The gathering of industrial informa- 
tion and making it available for the 
schools. 
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A careful study extending over the past 
two years of the placement work being done 
in the individual high schools seems to indi- 
cate that the first item has received practi- 
cally the whole emphasis, and that the 
benefit of the effort expended is derived by 
those who really should be best equipped to 
take care of themselves, namely, the high 
school graduates. This is a perfectly nat- 
ural result where there is but a limited 
amount of time which can be given to such 
work, but unfortunately it leaves the fellow 
who is least able to meet the rigorous con- 
ditions of industry to shift for himself. We 
have made a careful study of the high school 
“drop-outs” during the past year. More 
than one thousand cases who left high 
school before the completion of their course 
between October, 1921, and February, 
1922, were studied. These cases covered all 
grades and courses, being distributed as 
follows: 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. by 
Number by Term by Year Two Years 
300 29.7 

191 18.7 

207 20.4 

128 12.6 

98 9.6 

35 3.4 

19 1.8 
13 1.3 
No reply 26 2.6 


Term 
48.4 
33.0 
13.0 
3.1 16.1 
2.6 2.6 


100.1 100.1 





Totals 1,017 100.1 


Per Cent. 
387 44.4 
Commercial .. 378 43.5 
Technical .... 84 9.6 
Coéperative .. 5 5 
No reply 7 2.0 


87 100.0 


Course Number 


Totals .... 


Our analysis of this study, coupled with 
the personal interviews we have had with 
large numbers of boys and girls who have 
applied to us for positions, convinces us 
that while the economic reason is the most 
frequent given, in many cases it is not the 
real reason. A large percentage of these 
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young people entered high school with the 
full intention of completing the course 
chosen, but failure and discouragement 
caused them to drop out. The real reason 
for leaving, we believe, can be summed up 
in the one statement: “Inability to meet 
new conditions and environments and ad- 
just themselves to such conditions and en- 
vironments.” If this conclusion is correct, 
then these are the young people who are in 
most need of assistance and from whose ex- 
perience we can gain much. 

We have endeavored to make the High 
School Placement Office a channel through 
which these young people could pass out 
from our schools into industry, and through 
which industrial information can be passed 
back into the schools. 

Our placement work has three divisions, 
each with its own distinct objective: 


1. After School, Saturday and Holiday 
work for the ambitious young 
people who are trying to complete 
their education. 


2. Summer Employment. 


3. Permanent Positions: 
(a) for “ Drop-outs.” 
(b) for Graduates. 


In our After School, Saturday and Holi- 
day Employment, the principal object is 
earning for those pupils who either must or 
desire to earn something while still in 
school. Afternoon employment is dis- 
couraged unless it seems to be most urgent, 
but Saturday employment is encouraged for 
those with a good scholarship record. We 
have succeeded in standardizing this work 
at a fair wage, and to arrange it so as to give 
as wide a vocational experience as possible. 
This class of employment can only be se- 
cured in industries with a peak load of 
business during the hours when the pupil 
has no school duties. The principal field for 
this service is the department store, and by 
arranging to release these pupils from school 
for seven actual school days before Christ- 
mas, we have succeeded in getting very sat- 
isfactory terms from the stores. Since this 
release is based entirely on a scholarship 
basis and the extra money coming in at 


Christmas time is much coveted, this work 
is proving a powerful incentive to keep the 
scholarship up to a high standard. Fo, 
those who cannot qualify in scholarship 
for this work and who must earn, we make 
other arrangements, entirely dependent on 
the individual need. 

Summer Employment has both earning 
and experience along the line of the pupil's 
Educational and Vocational choice as to its 
objective. Agreements are in force with g 
number of leading industries to take the 
same groups of young people summer after 
summer during their entire high school life 
with a view to final absorption in the indus. 
try upon the completion of their high schoo! 
course. 

Permanent Placement is both for gradu- 
ates and undergraduates (high school 
“ drop-outs”), but since the graduate ought 
to be best able to take care of himself, and 
in a great number of cases has a position 
waiting for him, and also since practically 
all of the placement work in the individual 
high school centers around the graduate, we 
have specially stressed the work with the 
undergraduate or “drop-out.” As stated 
before, his principal reason for leaving high 
school is his inability to adjust to new en- 
vironments in school and this same inability 
shows up, to a marked degree, when he at- 
tempts to enter industry. He is the most in 
need of advice and assistance, and yet our 
study of the work accomplished in the vari- 
ous school placement bureaus shows that he 
secures little or no assistance. We believe 
that we are doing very effective work with 
this group. 

Our study of guidance work as being con- 
ducted in the high school shows it to be 
rather chaotic, and a tendency to be educa- 
tional rather than vocational in nature. 
While educational guidance is important, 
vocational guidance is the greater need of 
the greater number. Then, too, there 1s 
much more available material along educa- 
tional lines than there is along vocational 
lines. The Central Placement Office has 
been working to secure as much vocational 
material as possible and to get school men 
and women better acquainted with local 
industries and industrial conditions. To 
this end we arranged for a number of inspec- 
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tion trips and conferences of School Officials 
and teachers at the New York Telephone 
Company’s Spring Street Central, R. H. 
Macy and Company’s Store, and Abraham 
and Straus’s in Brooklyn. These visits in- 
cluded inspection of piants, methods of em- 
ploying, training, supervising and following 
up of employees, the kind of work per- 
formed, and the physical conditions under 
which the work was performed. 

In addition to this, Essay Contests were 
conducted in both day and evening high 
schools. 

Competition in these contests has been 
keen and we feel that much valuable infor- 
mation has been gained by the contestants 
and the teachers in charge of same. It 
seems to us that the plan is worthy of ex- 
pansion. 

Day prizes were offered by Mr. Clarkson 
Cowl, President of Jas. A. Hearn & Son. 
Evening prizes were offered by Mr. 8. J. 
Bloomingdale of Bloomingdale Brothers. 

All contestants were given an opportu- 
nity of inspecting a modern store under the 
guidance of an expert and of meeting and 
discussing the problems of store manage- 
ment and organization with experts. More 
than 1000 pupils were shown through the 
stores in connection with this contest, the 
routing of these young people through 
the various stores being entirely arranged 
through this office. 

Another function of the work which we 
have developed during the past year, is the 
investigation of the school records of former 
pupils of our schools applying to employers 
for positions. We find this service much 
appreciated by the employers and we are 
able to bring about, we believe, more satis- 
factory and reliable connections with in- 
dustry. More and more we find leading em- 
ployers looking directly to the schools 
through our office to supply their need for 
junior workers. 

An increasing number of volunteer agen- 
cies seeking to do various phases of guid- 
ance and placement work and seeking con- 
tact with the schools have been coming to 
our office as the natural point of contact 
with the high school system. We have en- 
couraged this because we have felt that this 
was as it should be. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE VOCATIONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT BUREAU FOR GIRLS 


Emity Tuorp Burr, Ph.D. 
Director of Placements 


The Vocational Adjustment Bureau is a 
free employment agency, situated at 118 
East 24th Street, New York City, and es- 
tablished about three years ago by Mrs. 
Henry Ittleson for the purpose of finding 
suitable work for young girls who are either 
subnormal mentally, or who present prob- 
lems of behavior, or are neurotic, or psycho- 
pathic in their tendencies. 

The girls are sent to the Bureau by vari- 
ous social service agencies, as well as by 
probation officers from the Women’s or 
Children’s Court. A complete history of 
each case is required. 

The intelligence of each applicant is meas- 
ured by the Terman Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Scale, followed by such special tests 
as the individual case may demand. The 
applicant is asked also to write a letter to a 
friend setting forth, among other things, her 
preferences for a job, her favorite forms of 
recreation, the books she likes to read, and 
something of her experiences in school. If 
the girl is of too low a grade of mentality to 
write, she is asked to voice her preferences 
orally and thus her interests, personality 
traits, and general ability may be rated. 

Tests similar to the actual work carried 
on in various concerns are given. These 
tests include the filing of a set of cards, 
clerical and typing tasks, graded sewing and 
millinery tests, the sorting of colored wor- 
steds, the pasting of labels, the counting of 
buttons, the checking of errors. She may be 
given cancellation tests to determine her 
accuracy, directions tests to reveal her abil- 
ity to comprehend and execute instructions, 
or a simple exercise which consists of the 
crossing of a series of slanted lines. This 
test has a high correlation with the capacity 
to perform a monotonous type of work. 

The Bureau has on file a careful analysis 
of the processes entailed in different kinds of 
work, and an endeavor is made to fit the 
worker to the task for which she is best 
suited. 
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If the girl can be induced to continue at 
school or to take a special course of training, 
the Bureau arranges to give her a scholar- 
ship. A number of girls have been bene- 
fited by these opportunities to become 
better equipped and the contrast in the 
wage earned by the skilled and by the un- 
skilled worker is in this manner brought 
home to them. 

Recently the Bureau has been conducting 
a training class in Power Machine Operat- 
ing which was attended by girls whose in- 
telligences ranged from 47 per cent to 68 per 
cent of normal. The results of this experi- 
ment are so encouraging that the work is to 
be continued. 

A study of the Underwear Industry in 
New York City is soon to be followed by 
other studies of the needlecraft trades in 
order to find as yet unutilized opportu- 
nities for the girls sent to the Bureau. 

The Vocational Adjustment Bureau for 
Girls is an independent non-sectarian or- 
ganization equipped to give vocational ad- 
vice to the problem girl and to find suitable 
employment for her. We are considering 
her primarily because of the problem this 
girl is likely to present when it becomes 
necessary for her to go into the working 
world. We carefully follow up each girl who 
is placed by us and base our final conclu- 
sions and future efforts upon the accumu- 
lated facts. If the problem girl is not voca- 
tionally guided and helped to find her place 
in the industrial world, she is likely to drift 
into delinquency. By identifying these 
cases early we are enabled to help the girl 
to become a useful member of society in- 
stead of a destructive one. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
A Plan Presented to the New York Board of 
Education by the Vocational Service 
for Juniors 


In the development of public school edu- 
cation in New York City, the academic re- 
quirements have gradually been supple- 
mented by non-academic courses in both 
high schools and elementary schools. The 
non-academic work has in turn been differ- 
entiated into vocational and prevocational 
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courses of various kinds. This elaboration 
of the school curriculum has been attempted 
to serve two purposes: the better prepara- 
tion of young people to meet the demands 
of a complex working world, and the de. 
velopment in certain boys and girls of , 
greater interest in school work, hence a re. 
duction in many of the problems of attend. 
ance, scholarship, and classroom discipline. 
This elaboration of the curriculum, hoy. 
ever, will not successfully fulfill these pur. 
poses unless the process of sorting pupils 
within these courses is done with the great- 
est care. 

The process of helping pupils to get into 
the courses which they prefer, and for which 
they are best fitted, is vocational guidance. 
It is guidance in that it is a conscious at- 
tempt to help young people formulate plans 
for training. This is a necessary assistance 
to boys and girls, for it helps them make 
choices which involve future success jn 
wholly untried fields, and which controls 
the future happiness and welfare of the in- 
dividual and the community. It is, in fact, 
educational guidance, as it offers to a pupil 
the opportunities of a richly varied school 
system and helps him to enter the field of 
training which will best serve his purpose. 
But it is truly vocational guidance, in that 
each young person looks forward to enter- 
ing some kind of activity, and each school 
course has a place in preparation for some 
activity. To get the boy and girl to con- 
sider future aspirations, opportunities, and 
plans, rather than just the next step, helps 
them to lift their eyes to a consideration of 
their own abilities and responsibilities, and 
so gives a project to education which is 
bound to improve their attitude toward 
subsequent training. 

Counselors for carrying on such voca- 
tional guidance should be found in the 
school system as low down in the grades as 
any choice in courses is forced upon the 
pupil. Junior high schools are at present 
compelling 7B pupils to select one of the 
two or more courses offered in the 8th 
grade. Counselors for these pupils should 
present in the classroom information about 
the world’s typical occupations and the re- 
lation of the various courses to them. They 

should get from each pupil, through a well 
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devised questionnaire, naive expressions of 

rsonal interests and ambitions, as well as 
something of his economic and social back- 
ground. They should also have access to all 
school records, in order to get for each pupil 
his report of past school progress, attend- 
ance, and deportment. They should have 
conferences, as frequently as necessary, with 
teachers and parents. The counselor should, 
moreover, be able to see individually all 
pupils whose plans for f urther training are 
either indefinite, or inappropriate for that 
individual’s ability. Such an interview, or 
repeated interviews, will give the counselor 
a more detailed idea of the problem at hand, 
and will consequently adapt the guidance 
better to the needs of the individual pupil. 
An ideal system, with adequate personnel, 
would call for such an interview with every 
pupil, since personality is such an important 
factor in the choice of a career. 

In order to carry on this work adequately, 
the counselor must have in addition to a 
college education, special training and ex- 
perience. To give much important advice 
in a professional way requires a first-hand 
knowledge of the working world; not nec- 
essarily that acquaintance with industry 
which has been secured from having held a 
specific job, but rather a knowledge of in- 
dustrial conditions, requirements, and op- 
portunities, such as is better obtained from 
experience, for example, in an employment 
office. The counselor needs also a knowl- 
edge of social and economic problems; not 
necessarily that involved in carrying on 
family case work, but rather a familiarity 
with local social and relief agencies and 
clinics, and a practical understanding of 
family budgets. The counselor must also 
have a broad conception of education; not 
necessarily that secured from experience in 
a class room, but preferably a knowledge of 
educational theories and systems, of local 
opportunities for training, both public and 
private, and of mental development in its 
widest meaning. And above all, the coun- 
selor must have a love for young people, a 
sympathetic understanding of their prob- 
lems, and a desire to know them as indi- 
viduals in order to help them make the 
most of themselves and thus realize their 
richest contribution to society. 
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The problem of helping young people 
make their choice of entering upon wholly 
untried fields of training is a difficult one. 
It involves several factors: an understand- 
ing of the individual, a knowledge of the 
requirements of the course of training, and 
a prediction that the two will fit. This is 
largely a psychological problem. For under- 
standing the individual, past school marks 
are insufficient. Every teacher will admit 
that many pupils do not put their best 
selves into their school work, so that school 
marks are an inadequate index of their 
abilities. The counselor, moreover, is often 
faced with the task of having to predict 
success in courses which are quite different 
from those to which the individual has been 
exposed, so that marks in previous school 
work do not always indicate the presence of 
the ability to succeed in specialized voca- 
tional courses. It then becomes a question 
of whether or not the child’s interests are a 
measure of his capacities. The existing 
method of letting children follow their own 
preference is demonstrating that personal 
interest and preference, based as it often is 
on superficial grounds or on an inadequate 
knowledge of the field, is not always an in- 
dex of capacity to carry out the desired 
task. The counselor must also know the 
mental demands of the course to be con- 
sidered, which the teacher is not always 
able to specify. This study of individual 
capacities, on the one hand, and of mental 
requirements for courses, on the other, is 
essentially a psychological task and one 
which should be entrusted only to experts 
in this field. 

Psychological tests for general intelli- 
gence already help to predict the ability of 
an individual to profit by academic school 
training. As some academic work is re- 
quired in all the present vocational courses, 
such general intelligence tests should be 
used in all vocational guidance to determine 
how far the individual can in the specified 
time accomplish the required academic 
work, indicating thereby the breadth of vo- 
cational training he can best do. Special 
ability tests are also being devised by psy- 
chologists which will in time point out to 
the counselor inherent capacities within an 
individual to carry on successfully special 
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kinds of activities. With such objective 
measures from the hands of a psychologist, 
the counselor can the more safely advise 
pupils in their choice of special courses. 
Directors of the special courses can also 
profit by such psychological assistance, for 
they can thereby understand better the 
mental requirements of their courses and so 
develop the best methods of selecting and 
training pupils with a minimum loss of time 
and ability. Since, however, vocational 
guidance is not an exact science, and since 
the period of adolescence is such an un- 
stable one, in spite of the assistance given 
each pupil by the counselor, the plan finally 
adopted may still be open to question. For 
this reason, it is necessary to follow each 
pupil into the first year of senior high school, 
and by carefully studying his progress, de- 
termine whether or not the choice has been 
a wise one. Under such a system, the school 
curriculum should be kept flexible enough 
to permit of occasional transfers from one 
course to another when recommended by 
the counselor. 

The director of this vocational guidance 
work in the schools would therefore super- 
vise the sorting of pupils throughout the 
school system. He would direct counselors 
placed in 7B and 9B grades of junior high 
schools, in the 8B grades of elementary 
schools, and in the 8th term classes of senior 
high schools; wherever, in short, pupils are 
faced with the task of having to make 
choices of school training or of work. He 
would have also a staff of psychologists who 
would give group tests to all pupils receiv- 
ing guidance, and individual tests to all 
problem cases. The psychologists would 
constantly study the mental requirements 
of the various school courses and increas- 
ingly devise and refine tests which shall the 
better select the mental capacities required 
for various types of vocational training. He 
would, moreover, have under his direction 
the placement bureaus to which counselors 
in the schools would send systematically all 
pupils as they leave school to go to work. 
A specially prepared cumulative record 
card for each pupil should be sent to the 
placement bureau, giving all information 
about past school progress and achieve- 
ment, individual interests and abilities, and 


records of physical conditions, so far 4 
these can be obtained. These placement 
bureaus should logically be placed in cop. 
tinuation and trade schools and there 
should be a unified system of placement for 
all high schools. Aside from the task of 
placing young people in industry and of 
following systematically their progress gt 
work, these bureaus should develop a yi. 
fied system of studying industrial congj- 
tions, of investigating jobs, of drawing up 
adequate job analyses, of outlining oppor. 
tunities for promotion, and of keeping de. 
tailed records. 

The information which would gradually 
accumulate in the department of the direc- 
tor of such work in the schools would be of 
great value to the educational system as a 
whole. There should be records showing 
the numbers of students attending the vari- 
ous school courses, of those who are failing, 
and of those who are leaving school from 
each course. From the placement bureaus 
could be secured information concerning 
the various jobs which are held by these 
pupils, and of the success of each individual 
on the job. At the same time, there would 
be records of the past school work of each 
individual, of the mental capacity of each 
as measured by standardized psychological 
tests, and of the guidance given by the 
counselor. As a result, counselors could 
supply information about those pupils who 
are not being successfully trained by the 
existing courses in the school system, so 
that new kinds of vocational courses or new 
methods of presenting courses could be 
gradually developed. Information from the 
placement bureaus with their knowledge of 
the progress of graduates in meeting the de- 
mands of actual jobs could aid in attempts 
to make the courses more proficient chan- 
nels of approach to the working world. 
Furthermore, this vocational guidance de- 
partment could interpret to industry the 
needs of young workers, as well as the pur- 
poses which the school system is attempting 
to attain. In so far as these studies are made 
from the psychological point of view, where 
the interest, the mental capacity, and the 
actual accomplishments of the individuals 
are taken into account, just so far will the 
school system be gaining a better under- 
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standing of its school children, and the bet- 
ter attempt to conserve and develop its price- 
jess resources of human ability and talent. 
In developing this work of vocational 
guidance in the school system, the educa- 
tional authorities are thereby taking their 
place with modern efficiency engineers in 
business. They are developing for them- 
selves @ personnel department which will 
attempt to diminish their problems of turn- 
over, elements of discontent, and wastage 
of human ability. They will at the same 
time be developing constructive policies of, 
efficiency where individuals coéperate for a 
purpose and production is increased in both 
quantity and quality. A conscious move- 
ment of this kind, when directed to the 
youth of a community, cannot help but be- 
come ultimately a stabilizing and a stimulat- 
ing influence in the lives of all the citizens. 
A certain amount of educational and vo- 
cational guidance has always been infor- 
mally carried on by principals and teachers 
who are especially interested in the prob- 
lems of their children, but the work has 
been done formally only in the continuation 
schools, in certain high schools, the Man- 
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hattan Trade School, and by Mrs. Mac- 
Dougald in Public Schools 5, 89, and 119. 
No effort to organize this work as an inte- 
gral part of the school system has as yet 
been undertaken in New York City. Never- 
theless, when the Board of Education gave 
in 1920 to the Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors the opportunity to test out this work in 
an organized way, a program such as has 
been outlined above, including school coun- 
seling with psychological testing and evalu- 
ating of methods, junior placement, and 
scholarship work, was undertaken in nine of 
the public schools and, in addition, place- 
ment work to meet the needs of two contin- 
uation schools. A further step was taken, 
when in 1923 at the suggestion of the Board 
of Education, the Vocational Service for 
Juniors agreed to concentrate its vocational 
guidance work in a selected school district 
(a total of 12 schools), in an effort to demon- 
strate cost, methods and results of a com- 
prehensive scheme for a definite school area. 
Detailed information regarding this work 
and its results can be obtained from the 
office of the Vocational Service for Juniors, 
122 East 25th Street, New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Van Denburg: THE JUNIOR HIGH 
$1.50 
Problems of administration and organ- 


ization. Based upon practice at Speyer 
Experimenta] Junior High School. 


Pintner: INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


Tells what is meant by intelligence 
testing, what means are employed, and 
what results have been achieved. 


James: TALKS TO TEACHERS.... 


On psychology, and to students on 
some of life’s ideals. 





Clement: CURRICULUM MAKING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Principles, problems, and practices. A 
reference book for teacher and super- 
visor, and text for normal schools. 


$2.00 


Marvin; COMMERCIAL EDUCA- 
TION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Definition, present status, and tenden- 
cies, with analysis of courses of study. 


$1.50 


Woodworth: PSYCHOLOGY. 


A Study of Mental Life. Treats fun- 
damental facts of human psychology. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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SCHOLARSHIP WORK OF THE VOCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS, 122 
EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Ruts H. Jennines 


Scholarship Counselor, Vocational Service 
for Juniors, New York City 


Before telling you of our experiences in 
New York with Scholarship work in con- 
junction with vocational guidance in the 
schools and with placement of junior work- 
ers, you will want to know a little about our 
organization as a whole, and the field we 
are trying to cover. 

The U. 8S. Department of Labor has pub- 
lished a description of our work, but it is 
hard to secure copies, so I will summarize 
briefly, and bring our activities up to the 
present time. 

The Vocational Service for Juniors is 
a private organization, made up of three 
distinct departments, Vocational Guid- 
ance, Employment, and Scholarship, which 
though they now form an organic whole, 
and coéperate closely, each originated in 
a separate organization. All three groups 
were working with the same field and prob- 
lems, and united to form one organization 
because it was felt much better work could 
be done in this way. 

In the schools where we work we have 
the means of reaching the child before he 
has begun to think seriously of his future. 
Our counselors work in twelve schools. 
Nine of these are in one school district, 
where we are this year experimenting with 
the district as a unit, and the other three 
are scattered, but have special claims upon 
us. Of these twelve schools, eight are 

eighth grade, and four are Junior High 
Schools. Our thirteen counselors give occu- 
pational talks, interview teachers, children, 
and parents—reach the parents also 
through meetings and pamphlets in Italian, 
Yiddish, and English, and, after study of 
the child and giving of vocational informa- 
tion, we try to help each child to an intelli- 
gent choice of the next step in education or 
work. Our psychologist gives group and in- 
dividual tests, used by the counselors as an 
aid in judging the child’s ability or limita- 
tions. We shall have about seven thousand 
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school children under our direction this 
year. 

Those who cannot be kept at school ar 
referred to our employment departmen; 
Two of our placement offices are in the two 
continuation schools of Manhattan, and , 
third, for those who do not have to attend 
continuation school, in the Manhattan 
Certificating office. Of course our employ. 
ment offices deal with children from all over 
the city — not only from our own small 
number of schools. We follow up our 
youngsters after they leave the schools and 
the employment departments. For three 
years we have been doing so and accumy- 
lating data which we are at present in the 
process of organizing and evaluating. A 
Research Council is being formed to assist 
in determining problems to be studied and 
methods of procedure, and with this assist- 
ance we hope to publish some worthwhile 
studies during the course of the year. 

Now for the scholarship work itself. The 
object of this department is to help worth- 
while children between the ages of fourteen 
to eighteen to remain in school for definite 
and constructive training, who would other- 
wise be forced to go to work. The scholar- 
ships are paid by private subscriptions and 
all of this fund goes to the children —none 
to administration. The amounts vary from 
$2.00 to $6.00 per week and are intended to 
pay for the child’s school expenses, fares, 
lunch, better clothes, ete. We have had to 
limit our field to Manhattan Borough as 
that supplies all the work we can handle. 

We require:that applicants be actually 
able to work legally; that they show their 
ability to take up the course planned and 
that they have the qualifications necessary 
for success later; that they be really earnest 
and ambitious, and, if they are living at 
home, that their parents are in sympathy 
with their staying in school. 

Applications are carefully investigated, 
school and health reports and a family 
budget are secured, psychological tests 
given, and interviews had with the child 
and the parents. Applications are passed 
on by a committee that has had long experi- 
ence in the work and is really expert. Those 
granted are seen by one of our workers 
every week, and school work, recreation, 
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health, family affairs and personal prob- 
lems are carefully and sympathetically 
watched. 

Our applications come from social agen- 
cies, some through neighbors and friends, 
and many from the schools, both those 
where we have counselors and those where 
we have not. Last year, of the 497 applica- 
tions, 50, or roughly 10 per cent, come from 
our own staff, at work in schools and em- 
ployment offices, and this percentage would 
have been larger but for the enormous num- 
ber of social agencies in Manhattan and the 
huge school population not under the care 
of our counselors. 

Our counselors find the mere existence of 
the scholarship fund a great help in keeping 
children in school even where its help is 
not invoked, for many youngsters are en- 
couraged to stay at school when they hear 
that there is such a fund in existence and 
that they can apply to it whenever a crisis 
arises. The counselors in the schools see 
those who are in danger of leaving, often 
long enough ahead to forestall that danger- 
ous working-paper mania before it has 


come to reinforce economic need in sending 
the child out too soon. The counselor tells 
the child and its parents of the chance of a 
scholarship, and, if possible, persuades them 
to let him stay, pending the decision. In 
dozens of cases where our committee re- 
fuses a scholarship other adjustments are 
eventually made that enable the child to go 
on. We try to get scholarships from other 
organizations, relief from charities, part- 
time jobs, help from relatives, etc., before 
dropping a worthy case that our limited 
funds prevent us from assisting. 

The employment offices also often catch 
the child at a critical moment — his first 
job. We have, in many ways, the hardest 
group in New York to-place but among 
them are many very promising or worthy 
children. If these boys and girls agree to 
give up the quest of a job and return to 
school until their applications can be passed 
on, we are pretty sure they have character 
and purpose. Some of our best scholarship 
children have come to us in these ways — 
through our own school and employment 
offices. 








cation, and government. 


well as to the interested laymen. 
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The following instances show how the de- 
partments codperate: 

William’s delightfully British West In- 
dian accent and alert manner were the first 
things our employment worker noticed 
about him when he came in looking for a 
job, three months after his family’s arrival 
in the United States. We saw his parents 
and found that his father was a cigar store 
salesman at a small salary, that New York 
rents were eating up over one-quarter of the 
income, and that, in spite of decided ability, 
William was being forced to go to work at 
fourteen, a stranger in a strange land. The 
family were of good stock and living stand- 
ards, were eager to keep him in school if a 
scholarship could be secured to make it 
possible. His psychological test showed 
good intelligence and he was placed in the 
best high school in the city on a scholarship 
of $300 a year. 

Mary, the oldest of six bright, well-bred, 
protestant Italian children was found by 
our counselor to be on the verge of dropping 
out of Junior High School, because of the 
inadequacy of the father’s wage at unskilled 
factory work. Mary’s intelligence quotient 
was 116, her personality unusually good, 
and her teachers considered her specially 
gifted in drawing and design. We sent her 
to a critic who knows the opportunities for 
training and employment in industrial art 
in New York, and found Mary was indeed 
unusual and should be kept at school at all 
costs. She was granted a scholarship of 
$300 a year and is to attend the Textile 
High School where she will study textile 
design for the next three years, after which 
she will be in line for a position in that field. 

We look out for the exceptionally prom- 
ising, and those ambitious children who 
have a worthwhile educational plan. 


BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFOR- 
MATION 


Emma P. Hirta, Director 


The Bureau of Vocaticnal Information is 
the only organization in New York, or else- 
where, devoted exclusively to occupational 
research in the interests of professional and 
business women. It is engaged in studying 
the fields of work into which women are en- 


tering; the educational, technical, and per- 
sonal requirements of each field; the oppor. 
tunities and rewards which they offer {the 
methods of entrance; lines of promotion: 
and the status of women workers in each 
field. 

The Bureau has published reports on 
Women in the Law, Women in Chemistry 
Women in Statistical Work, Positions of Re. 
sponsibility in Department Stores. It has 
now in press a book on Training for the Pro. 
Sessions and Allied Occupations, an analysis 
of the facilities available to women in the 
United States. 

The Bureau’s semi-monthly news service, 
the News-Bulletin of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information, contains current infor- 
mation on a wide range of occupational sub- 
jects, and frequently carries full accounts 
of vocational guidance programs and ex- 
periments in schools and colleges in all parts 
of the country. 

The results of the Bureau’s studies of 
women’s work are made available, not 
merely through these more formal survey 
reports and in the News-Bulletin, but also 
by letter and in interviews to individual 
women who are seeking a fact basis for 
their own vocational decisions. In this way 
its occupational information is constantly 
subjected to severe practical tests, and it 
must be kept strictly up to date and or- 
ganized so systematically as to be imme- 
diately accessible. 

That it is serving a practical purpose is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1923, individ- 
uals, schools, colleges, and organizations in 
forty-five states and in thirteen foreign 
countries appealed to the Bureau for infor- 
mation on a great variety of occupational 
subjects and for facts concerning the work 
of the Bureau itself. 


“T am indeed very much interested in the 
piece of work you are doing in connection 
with the National Vocational Guidance 
Bulletin, and shall not only be glad to re- 
new my subscription but to do what I can 
in any other possible way.” 

Emery Fisey, 
Dean of University College, 
The University of Chicago. 
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 per- THE SCHOOL VISITOR AND that problems of industrial inefficiency 
Ppor- COUNSELOR might also be anticipated in the schools. 
‘the Because of this need the visiting teacher 
tion; Lavinia T. Rep work was introduced in the New York 
each Visiting Teacher, Board of Education, schools about 1906 or 1907. Similar work 
, Rochester, Pennsylvania was started in Boston and Hartford about 
Pray the same time and a little later school coun- 
stry, The real object of education is to fit the seling was started in Philadelphia and in 
Re. child for life. It is therefore necessary to Rochester, New York. Visiting teacher 

has understand the whole child, mentally, phys- work was also started in a few western 
Pro. ically, and socially. The work of the visiting _ cities. The National Committee on Visiting 
lysis I teacher or school counselor is based on the Teachers, with headquarters in New York, 
the principle that in order to educate children, was recently organized in order to introduce 


the home and the school must work to- 
gether. The parents must understand what 
the school is trying to do for their children, 
the teacher should understand the child’s 
home in order to know his educational 
needs. 

The need of a person representing the 
school to visit the home has long been felt 
by social workers who realize that problems 
of juvenile delinquency and social malad- 
justment could and should be anticipated in 
the schools. Those doing vocational guid- 
ance work and employment work realize 


this work in different sections of the coun- 
try and demonstrations have been started 
in about twenty localities up to date. 
From experience we have learned that a 
visiting teacher can handle cases from one 
large city school or in a small town she 
might tackle cases referred to her from all 
the schools if the school population is only 
about fifteen hundred as in my locality, 
Rochester, Pa. As a representative of the 
school with an office in the school building 
where she has a chance to interview the 
children referred to her, to get acquainted 











Announcement 


WE beg to announce that we have just taken over from Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. the publication rights of “ Readings in Vocational Guidance” 
by Meyer Bloomfield, formerly Director of the Vocation Bureau 
of Boston. The material of this volume, embracing some of the 
more significant vocational-guidance utterances in terms of the 
twentieth-century spirit, is arranged under four sections: I. The 
Viewpoint of Vocational Guidance; II. The Foundations of Voca- 
tional Guidance; III. Examples of Vocational Guidance; IV. Some 
Practical Aspects of Vocational Guidance. The volume has been 
prepared for vocational counselors and with the hope that it may 
stimulate others to pursue the subject of vocational guidance, and to 
follow it also in related fields of economics, psychology, education, 
and social service. It contains 723 pages; the postpaid price is $3.25. 
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with the teachers, and to know the prob- 
lems of that school and locality, she soon 
becomes a valuable part of the school sys- 
tem. The unadjusted children referred to 
the visiting teacher might never come to the 
notice of the school nurse because there are 
other problems than those caused by phys- 
ical conditions. They might never be dis- 
covered by the attendance officer because 
children can be retarded or be behavior 
problems although their attendance is regu- 
lar. The class-room teacher does not have 
the strength and time to do all the home 
visiting necessary, cannot leave her class to 
attend to emergency calls, and seldom has 
the social case work training needed to meet 
all these problems. The visiting teacher is 
expected to have teaching experience and 
understanding of the school system and 
special training and experience in family 
case work. 

The question most frequently asked by 
school people is, ‘‘ Do the families treat you 
nicely, do you have difficulty getting in the 
houses?”” When you come to the house as a 
representative of the school with a friendly 
interest in John’s or Susie’s difficulties and 
explain that the school is anxious to help 
John or Susie get along better and not be 
left back again if possible, the mother or 
father will always invite you in. Even the 
most antagonistic will be glad to talk with 
you in order to have an opportunity of tell- 
ing you just what they think of “‘the way 
the school is run nowadays.” A visiting 
teacher is always tactful and she can often 
straighten out these misunderstandings 
with the parents, and oftentimes they 
thank her for coming. Sometimes she has 
to straighten out misunderstandings be- 
tween teacher and pupil. We know that 
there are some teachers who are mainly 
concerned with discipline and methods, 
taught at their training schools, and they 
do not create an atmosphere which invites 
frankness and naturalness and confidence 
on the part of their pupils. As a noted psy- 
chiatrist said, “‘being oneself sc frequently 
means for the child the breaking of some 
fool rule or other, with the attendant con- 
flict and unhappiness with the result of cul- 
tivation on his part of defense mechanisms 
which may lead to some of the most un- 
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lovely and undesirable traits of persona). 
ity.” We must not forget that we occasion. 
ally have the very emotional teacher who 
does not always control her temper or the 
one who is interested in methods and does 
not really love and understand children 
The child is not always to blame. 
Perhaps I can save time by outlining the 
procedure on a case referred. Cases are re- 
ferred by the principal or class teachers. 
parents, social agencies, or private individ- 
uals. The principal or teacher sends in 
card with the child’s name, address, date of 
birth, father’s name, and reason for refer- 
ring. A duplicate card is kept in the princi- 
pal’s office so he can tell just what families 
are known to the visiting teacher and he has 
conferences at stated times with the visit- 
ing teacher about these cases. The visit- 
ing teacher has a conference with the class 
teacher to learn about the child’s behavior 
in the class room, his attitude toward other 
children, and his averages. His school record 
is looked up in order to learn what grades 
he has repeated or skipped — we find the 
bright child is often unadjusted and that 
the retarded child is not the only problem. 
The child is also interviewed in the office so 
that the visiting teacher can get a better 
idea of his personality and physical condi- 
tion before talking to the parents. A home 
visit is then made in order to know the 
home conditions and neighborhood, the 
characteristics of the parents and other 
members of the family, the future planned 
for the child (if any has been planned), and 
the previous health history of the child. If 
there is a broken home we try to adjust 
that in so far as we can. If the father is 
dead and the mother has been forced to 
work and neglect the house and children we 
see that the Mothers’ Assistance Fund 
knows of the case and that a pension is 
given. If the father has deserted and the 
mother is in a predicament similar to the 
widowed mother, we ask the Court of Do- 
mestic Relations to try to locate the father 
and force him to support his family. If the 
family lives in back of a store and the chil- 
dren do not have an opportunity to study 
at night because of the noise and confusion 
of the customers coming in and out, or be- 
cause of the noise of undisciplined smail 
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brothers and sisters, the visiting teacher 


find the right kind of recreation for him to 


Onal- 
oan tries to make the parents see how the child _ take the place of his gang interest. 
who I is handicapped and helps them plan for a All this information is taken back to the 
r the J quieter place to study or for better control class-room teacher after the home visit. 
does Mf of the smaller children and early bed hours, Where there is any doubt about the child, 
dren ete. physical and psychological examinations 
It is impossible for a vocational counselor are given. If there are any physical defects, 
: the Hf ora school counselor to sit in her office and __ the visiting teacher tries to have these cor- 
ere IE advise a child wisely if she does not see and rected. If the child would profit by place- 
ners, know the home life of the child. Some of our ment in a special or opportunity class, or if 
ivid- nicest children are very sensitive. They he needs training to correct a speech defect, 
in a may be too proud to admit that they are that adjustment is made after a conference 
te of poor and do not get the right food orcannot with the principal of the school. The child 
fer. afford to go through high school because _ is interviewed from time to time in the visit- 
nci- their father has left home. Perhaps the ing teacher’s office in order to understand 
ilies mother has tried to shield thefatherandthe the child better or encourage him. The 
has children do not know the truth. The teacher class-room teacher sends in reports from 
isit- may decide that the boy’s family is in _ time to time of the child’s progress or of any 
sit great need because he comes to school look- new development in the class room. Fol- 
lass ing very forlorn and untidy. A visit tothe low-up visits are also made to the home. 
vior home may show that the family are in com- We feel that the work of the visiting 
her fortable circumstances and that they are teacher is preventive, and for that reason, 
ord far from needing any financial aid. This we believe it is necessary to go back to the 
des may be a case where it is necessary to un- primary grades and help the unadjusted 
the derstand the boy, arouse his interest in children before they reach the high school 
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may not have so many difficult problems in 
the future, and we will not have so many 
children drop out of school in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades because they are 
over age. By having the home, school, and 
community work together we can educate 
our children to become worthwhile citizens. 
The National Committee on Visiting 
Teachers, which is affiliated with the Public 
Education Association, at 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City, has started demon- 
strations in the following localities: 


Huron Co., O. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Durham, N. C. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Rochester, Pa. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Richmond, Va. 
Monmouth Co., N. J. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Warren, O. 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
New York City. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE’S LEGISLA- 
TIVE CAREER, 1902-1923 


JeanteE V. Minor 
Acting Secretary 


Organized in 1902, the New York Child 
Labor Committee, in its Certificate of In- 
corporation, adopted as its program the 
following objects: 

To investigate and report the facts con- 
cerning child labor in the State of New 
York. 

To assist in protecting children by suit- 
able legislation against the premature 
or otherwise injurious employment; 
thus to aid in securing for them an op- 
portunity for elementary education 
and physical development sufficient for 
the demands of citizenship and the re- 
quirements of industrial efficiency. 

To aid in promoting the enforcement of 
laws relating to child labor. 

After a short survey of child labor condi- 

tions in 1902 the New York Child Labor 
Committee presented in 1902 a number of 
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child labor bills which, thanks to an actiye 
legislative campaign, were enacted into law 
and resulted in far reaching improvements 
in the laws to safeguard working childrep, 
From that day to this the Committes 
whose Board of Directors comprise the Re. 
publican, Democrat, Socialist, and Labor 
Parties, has carried annually to Albany 
measures resulting in higher and higher 
standards for the welfare of working chjj. 
dren, and which, irrespective of politica] 
parties in power at the time, have with 
very few exceptions, received legislative ap- 
proval and been enacted into law. 

The Committee’s modus operandi is to 
make a careful study of conditions wher- 
ever indications show that working children 
are inadequately protected. Upon the re- 
sult of the survey depends the type of legis- 
lation required. Once the condition is 
known and the remedy devised, a state-wide 
appeal is made to the concrete intelligence 
and social conscience of thinking men and 
women, and in this way the Committee has 
been able to present to the Legislature 
child labor laws based upon intimate 
knowledge of the facts and backed by pub- 
lic opinion. 

To list the legislative gains thus acquired 
year by year, between 1902 and 1923, 
would take too long, but the Committee 
submits the following report of its twenty 
years of work: Thirty-five surveys have 
been conducted in 72 cities, towns, and 
villages of this state. Thirty-five investiga- 
tions have been made of the working con- 
ditions of cbildren in factories and stores; 
of children in canneries and sweat shops; of 
children on the stage and in the hazardous 
employment of ‘‘movie actors”’; of little 
newsboys and wandering bootblacks; and 
of the causes of truancy, delinquency, and 
crime. Following these surveys our Com- 
mittee on Legislation has drafted bills to 
meet obvious needs of children by higher 
standards in child protection, and thirty- 
three such laws safeguarding the health of 
child workers and providing for their better 
education have been the result of our legis- 
lative and publicity work. 

Although all of these may be classed as 
child labor laws, the result on the working 
men and women of to-day of protective leg- 
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islation passed for children during the first 
decade of our existence is incalculable. 
Some of the outstanding protective meas- 
yres are: The establishment of an 8-hour 
day for children in factories in 1907, and in 
mercantile establishments in 1914; the law 
raising the grade at which children may be 
allowed to leave school to go to work from 
no grade qualifications at all to the present 
standard of graduates from the eighth 
grade of grammar school for children 14 to 
15,and the completion of the sixth grade for 
children between 15 and 16; the night mes- 
snger bill prohibiting the employment of 
boys under 21 as messengers between 10 
pu. and 5 A.M.; the law prohibiting the use 
without permit of children in the making of 
motion picture films, the permit to be 
ganted only on submission of a synopsis of 
the scenario showing that no harmful use is 
to be made of the child. This followed a 
study by the Committee in 1915 of condi- 
tions under which little movie actors were 
being used, showing that they suffered 
great mental and physical strain and in- 
curred grave danger to life and limb. 

The Factory Investigating Committee 
was created by the Legislature of 1913. 
Four members of the New York Child 
Labor Committee served on the Advisory 
Board and the Committee’s Field Secretary 
was released for a study of cannery condi- 
tions. Other members of the staff were 
placed at the service of the Investigating 
Committee to assist in a tenement home- 
work survey. 

During the war period the Committee 
successfully opposed every effort to break 
down the high standards of the child labor 
law which had taken so many years to erect, 
and made a study of conditions in tenement 
homes in which uniforms were being made 
in New York City, which resulted in the 
creation of the Board of Labor Standards in 
Army Clothing. 

In 1920 the Committee recommended 
that the Legislature create a Children’s 
Code Commission, which suggestion was 
followed almost immediately by a bill which 
was enacted into law and created the New 
York State Commission to Examine Laws 
Relating to Child Welfare. 

When a study of New York State statis- 
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tics of the Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau showed that approximately 2000 chil- 
dren under eighteen years were awarded 
compensation for industria! accidents last 
year, the Committee requested the Com- 
missioner of Labor to have a study made in 
order to determine what action would be 
best to take in view of these pertinent 
figures. The Committee released its Field 
Secretary to make this study. The Labor 
Department’s ‘Children Work Accidents” 
was subsequently published, and following 
a recommendation in that report the Com- 
mittee drafted a bill to secure double com- 
pensation for minors injured while illegally 
employed. This bill passed the Legislature 
and went into effect on July 1, 1923. 
Child protection which once figured in- 
significantly, if at all, in the platform of any 
political party, is now an essential plank in 
every party, and the fact that the double 
compensation bill was introduced in each 
House by a Democrat and guided safely 
through the Rules Committee by Speaker 
Machold, speaks in no uncertain voice for 
the fact that the welfare of children is a 
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need beyond political dispute with individ- 
ual or party. That this is becoming in- 
creasingly true augurs well for the laws 
which must yet be passed before children 
receive their due meed of protection. That 
an 8-hour day is long enough for minors 
under 18 seems obvious. Children are still 
released from school to industry at 15. 
Girls between 16 and 18 work 9 hours a day 
in factories and unlimited hours in mercan- 
tile establishments. There is yet no age 
limit for theatrical and movie children. 
Except for the hours spent in school, itiner- 
ant bootblacks may work unlimited hours 
per day and per week. Worst of all there is 
no follow-up of employed children. With 
approximately 100,000 children certified for 
work in the factories and stores in this state, 
no machinery is provided to see that the 
work at which they are employed does not 
involve too great a strain for their imma- 
ture physique. Our schools still lack trade 
training for those whose ability to profit by 
academic instruction is limited. These and 
many other needs of New York’s children 
could easily be demonstrated, but enough 
has been said to show that in the years 
ahead of us more and more must be done to 


enable the child workers of to-day to be- 
come the strong, healthy, and intelligent 
men and women of to-morrow. 


A SURVEY BY THE CHILDREN’S WEL- 
FARE FEDERATION OF NEW YORK 
CITY, 505 PEARL STREET 


Saran B. Goser, Executive Secretary 


“What is being done under the head of 
vocational guidance and placement work in 
New York City; where is it being done, and 
how?” is the opening query in the study 
recently published by the Children’s Wel- 
fare Federation of New York City. This 
study was made under the direction of the 
committee on vocational guidance, the lat- 
ter being one of the standing committees of 
the Federation, composed of representa- 
tives from more than fifty organizations, 
and typical in its organization of the other 
thirteen standing committees of the Fed- 
eration. The Federation, during its nearly 


twelve years of existence, has functioned 
largely through its committees, thus effec. 
tively coérdinating the work of its member 
organizations and so furthering the whole 
program of child welfare in New York 
This coérdination has resulted not only jy 
the elimination of waste in existing chijq 
welfare organizations, but has made it pos. 
sible to avoid duplication of effort in the 
charting of new fields. Indeed a list of the 
standing committees of the Federation. 
with their membership of two hundred and 
forty-five representatives from one hundred 
and seventy-three different organizations. 
gives in brief a story of the Federation it. 
self. In addition to the committee in voca- 
tional guidance, the others are: prenatal 
care, health stations, pre-school age clinics. 
hospitals and dispensaries, boarding homes 
finance, publicity, fresh air and convales- 
cent care, child placement and adoption, 
recreational facilities, collection and sale of 
mother’s milk, children’s courts. In addi- 
tion to these, two advisory councils are 
being planned, one to consider children un- 
der six years, the other, children in indus- 
try. Experts and representatives from the 
various committees will be sent forward to 
serve in these councils in order that they 
may have available information regarding 
all facilities for care of the age group that 
they have under consideration. The coun- 
cils will be responsible for recommendations 
to be sent back to the various functional 
groups and also to the board of directors, 
but their power is purely advisory. 

The trained investigator employed by the 
Federation for the committee on vocational 
guidance spent a year on the study, the 
first steps being a compilation of two direc- 
tories: one, a quantitative listing of all non- 
commercial agencies in the city providing 
either placement or vocational guidance for 
children under eighteen years of age, this 
being published as a part of the directory o! 
child welfare agencies published annually 
by the Federation. The other, a qualita- 
tive directory, was prepared in card index 
form and gives an estimate of the amount 
and quality of work done by these organiza- 
tions. To determine the nature and extent 
of vocational guidance given to children 
under eighteen both in public schools and 
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outside, all non-commercial agencies re- 
ported doing either guidance or placement 
work, and who were willing to admit doing 
either, were included. The result was that 
eighty organizations, twelve high schools, 
all seven continuation schools, central high 
school placement office, two junior high 
schools, one pre-vocational school and two 
yoeational schools were studied. Small and 
isolated pieces of guidance work, often 
noteworthy in themselves, could not, of 
course, be touched on here. 

The study logically considers guidance 
given to children in elementary school, after 
leaving elementary school, in continuation 
school, in trade school, and in high school, 
while the question of reaching drop-outs 
and problem children is also treated. The 
point at which vocational guidance may be 
said to begin for a child is that point in ele- 
mentary school life when he must choose 
between academic, commercial, and indus- 
trial courses. The present public school 
curriculum makes this choice necessary in 
some of the schools at the end of the sixth 
year; again, the choice comes in junior high 
schools at the beginning of the seventh 
year; and in other schools, the choice is not 
possible until the end of the eighth year, at 
which time the child enters high school or 
technical school. The child reaches legal 
working age coincidentally with, or prior to, 
elementary graduation, with little or no 
vocational direction. Since less than one- 
half of each year’s elementary graduates 
register in the high school course, it can be 
seen that the job, rather than the high 
school course or trade training, is either the 
most alluring or the most necessary. In 
only twelve of the six hundred elementary 
schools is there definitely organized voca- 
tional guidance. In only three of these is 


| the counselor provided by the board of edu- 


cation, the others being supplied by a pri- 
vate agency which also provides group 
testing by a trained psychologist except in 
the case of problem children, who are tested 
individually. There would seem to be little 
purely vocational guidance; it is apt to be 
educational guidance on the one hand, or 
strongly associated with placement work on 
the other. The committee has wisely 
stressed the fact that the elementary school 


is often the one chance to give vocational 
guidance, as about twenty-five thousand 
children enter directly into the business or 
industrial world after having finished only 
the sixth grade. 

The educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities for the twenty-eight thousand chil- 
dren who register in high schools or voca- 
tional schools are well outlined. The work 
of a trade school for girls; three vocational 
schools for boys; eleven pre-vocational 
schools for seventh and eighth grade ele- 
mentary children is noted, with the in- 
teresting comment that a very small per- 
centage of pre-vocational graduates go on 
to vocational schools. One wishes that it 
might have been possible to go into the 
question of the influence of pre-vocational 
work upon vocational aptitudes but there 
obviously were not sufficient data. 

In the thirty-three high schools having a 
total enrollment of ninety-eight thousand 
children, only one high school has a voca- 
tional counselor, others having grade ad- 
visers. It is the business of the central high 
school placement office to make an effort to 
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reach high school drop-outs but as approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the children who enter 
high school drop out before graduation, the 
task is a large one and only a small number 
of children avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered by this office. 

It was found difficult to evaluate the 
work of the continuation schools as they are 
as yet largely in a formative state. 

The work of agencies outside the school 
is carefully reviewed with a general state- 
ment of their problems. Children applying 
to these agencies range in educational back- 
ground from the seventh year elementary 
drop-outs or elementary graduates, to high 
school graduates or high school drop-outs 
whose employment problems have not been 
met by their own schools. These children 
come primarily for employment and what- 
ever vocational guidance is given is neces- 
sarily incidental to the finding of a job. 
Guidance given to children in institutions is 
considered, as well as that available for 
special groups. 

The latter part of the study is concerned 
with methods of guidance, records, and the 
technical points of procedure so necessary 
if the guidance itself is to be of any great 
service to the child. The entire question is 
presented in a thoughtful, impartial manner 
which results in a valuable body of infor- 
mation. (This study will be on sale in 
pamphlet form at the National Confer- 
ence.) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF THE 
ADULT HANDICAPPED 


The First Interview 


GERTRUDE R. Stein 


Rehabilitation Assistant, New York State 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, The State 
Department of Education 


The first interview with a client, often the 
keystone of a sound structure of vocational 
guidance, is of the greatest significance 
in dealing with the adult handicapped, 
because the client so frequently comes to 
the counselor discouraged and supersensi- 
tive about his affliction. The contact be- 
tween the client and the counselor must be 


sympathetic though businesslike, must hp 
brief though exhaustive, and must lead to , 
constructive though flexible plan. 

The surroundings in which the interview 
is to take place are important in making jt 
effective. There should be a reception room, 
such as one finds in a doctor’s office, where 
clients can wait their turn and where they 
will not hear the interviews going on. The 
counselor should see clients in a private 
office. Absolute privacy is essential if the 
confidence of the handicapped person is to 
be secured. A few pictures and plants often 
create a friendly atmosphere in an office. 
The businesslike note must be emphasized 
with filing drawers and the other insignia of 
a well ordered office. The interview must be 
carried on with the greatest speed possible 
with efficiency, but there must never be 
hurried atmosphere. The client who said, 
“You seem to be interested in my business. 
You’re not just trying to rush me through,” 
was evidently satisfied. 

It is essential that the client’s confidence 
be secured early, and a bad contact at the 
very start makes this more difficult to ob- 
tain. A great many counselors have a stere- 
otyped way of filling out the face card 
They ask the questions in the same order 
and as if by rote. It is important that a 
more flexible method than this be used in 
the interview. The object is not just to ob- 
tain a catalogue of statistics, but rather to 
be able to size up the client — his experi- 
ence and his potentialities. A clerk who 
takes the census is not a vocational coun- 
selor, and unless counselors differentiate 
their work from that of census clerks, they 
will not be very effective. Besides flexibil- 
ity, one other quality is essential to the suc- 
cessful interview and that is an absence of 
dogmatism. It is the object of the voca- 
tional counselor to discover what is latent 
in his client and to build up from this a 
work plan. Frequently school teachers 
have failed as vocational counselors be- 

cause they forget they are no longer in a 
class room where they can utter commands 
without reference to the feelings of their 
students. Vocational guidance, to be suc- 
cessful, is something quite different from 
this 


Where we are dealing with adults we can 
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not use the methods of the school room. 
Our object is to help the handicapped man 
to select a work plan, but at the same time 
we are doing this we cannot forget that we 
must also be building up his morale. In the 
case of the adult handicapped, it will often 
be found that they have frequently been 
unemployed for one or two years before 
making a start at work. These men have 
heen sitting at home worrying about their 
disabilities and frequently become neu- 
roties because of oversympathetic rela- 
tives. In the first interview, therefore, it is 
important not to overemphasize the phys- 
ical disability. The counselor need not go 
into all the details of the hospital history. 
The story of another client who has suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated himself, although 
suffering from the same disability, often 
switches a man’s mind off his own troubles 
and discouragement to something more 
hopeful and constructive. Handicapped 
workers have a bad habit of leaning too 
much on others and social workers often 
encourage this attitude by taking clients 
around. A man who has not the initiative 
to come down to your office alone is not 
apt to become a very effective worker. A 
young woman who had lost her arm was 
trained as switchboard operator. Since she 
seemed to have little self-reliance she was 
urged to answer advertisements in the 
paper herself, rather than to rely on any 
bureau to secure work for her. A switch- 
board operator who has to be escorted to 


£ job probably will not make a very good 


switchboard operator. 

The technique of making the interview 
is important, and one cannot be entirely 
flexible in what information one asks. Cer- 
tain facts are necessary before a definite 
constructive plan can be made. The card 
that is used might be divided into four 
divisions: (1) Social; (2) Educational; (3) 
Physical; (4) Employment. Under Social, 
one should secure facts as to the age, na- 
tionality, marital relations, dependents, and 
source of support. The educational history 
should be very complete, giving trade, 
evening, and high school courses as well as 
elementary. Knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages should be recorded here. The phys- 
ical history should include a description of 
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the disability and also the cause. For in- 
stance, one says, “right arm paralyzed 
caused by infantile paralysis.’’ Wherever 
it can be secured the prognosis should also 
be given. The employment history is the 
most important of all and must be very 
exact. A record should be kent of every job 
the man has held for any length of time. 
The employer’s name, address, the indus- 
try, particular job, dates of employment, 
period of employment, initial and final 
wages, and cause of leaving are all essential. 

When we have all this information, we 
can then start helping the client choose into 
which line of work he wishes to go. In help- 
ing him decide, we must try to build up 
from his own experience, not only from 
ours. A counselor who keeps a list of possi- 
ble occupations for a one-armed man, rat- 
tles them off to a client, and expects the 
client to choose any one on the list irre- 
spective of his other qualifications, will 
probably not be very successful at rehabili- 
tation. Again, the counselor who says to 
the one-armed man, “‘ What course of train- 
ing do you want?”’, and expects the client 
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to have a well thought-out plan for himself 
is apt to be disappointed. When a patient 
comes to a surgeon, the surgeon does not 
ask the patient to tell him which muscles 
to transplant to affect a cure. There is cer- 
tain technical information we cannot ex- 
pect our clients to have and which we must 
give them before they can decide on an ef- 
fective plan. The choice of an occupation 
generally cannot depend entirely on the 
client or on the counselor. Vocational 
guidance rests on codperation between the 
two. Careful sifting of plans is necessary 
before the right one can be reached. It is 
doubtful if there are magicians of voca- 
tional guidance. This is a job which can 
only be reached by infinite care and not by 
snap judgments. 

In vocational guidance for the adult 
handicapped, there are a number of diffi- 
culties encountered which we do not find in 
dealing with juveniles. The skilled trades- 
man who suffers a serious accident finds it 
hard to readjust himself to a new trade. He 
is conservative by nature. Frequently he 
has learnt his trade in the old country and 
has no use for any “short cut” to training. 
With clients of this kind it is wise to let 
them know that the service is continuous 
and if they do not wish to undertake trade 
training now that they may try themselves 
out at work, to discover their potentialities 
and possibly later take up training. The 
question of wages is another difficulty in 
dealing with the adult handicapped. He 
expects to start at a living wage even 
though he is inexperienced, and an em- 
ployer is not willing to pay an adult learner 
much more than he will pay a boy. This 
whole problem must be carefully gone into 
before the man can consider learning a new 
trade. 

We must never forget that we are dealing 
with human beings, and our success and 
failure with them rests largely on how much 
we can put the final responsibility up to 
them. Counselors must have definite in- 
dustrial information and must be able to 
make suggestions to help build up a con- 
structive plan. The first interview will be 
ineffectual, however, unless it leaves the 
client self-reliant and sure that he can help 
himself. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE TRAINING 
OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


The College of the City of New York, The 
School of Education 

The College of the City of New York 
conducts a course in Vocational Guidanee 
by Dr. I. David Cohen of the Brooklyy 
Continuation School. We also have a well. 
equipped Educational Clinic where chjj. 
dren are examined and advice is givep 
which bears directly on the vocationg| 
training that seems wisest for the child 
examined. Pau Kiapper, Dean 


New York University, School of Education 


As yet the School of Education has not 
developed its work in Vocational Guidance 
to any considerable degree. 

One or two courses are now being given 
in the School of Commerce dealing with the 
problem chiefly as it concerns the students 
of that division of the University. We are 
planning to give three courses in this field 
in the Summer School and also to arrange 
definitely for such a department in the 
School of Education beginning with next 
year. For the Summer School, we ar 
bringing on Mrs. Reed of the National 
Junior Personnel Service to give with us in 
the Summer School the same courses that 
she has been giving in the School of Educa- 
tion at Chicago University. The titles of 
these courses are as follows: 

History and Present Status of the Per- 
sonnel Movement. 

Occupational Counseling. 

Research in Personnel Problems. 

To date, this is about all we have done in 
this field. Joun W. Wiruers, Dean 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Teachers College feels that there now ex- 
ists a considerable and growing demand for 
trained specialists in the field of vocational 
guidance to work in a wide variety of 
schools and classes such as_ part-time 
schools, continuation schools, trade exten- 
sion, trade preparatory, junior high schools, 
senior high schools, pre-vocational and in- 
termediate and non-vocational evening 
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schools, and opportunity schools. There is 
also a demand for the service of these 
trained specialists by other educational 
agencies such as placement offices, junior 
employment serv ice offices, boys’ clubs, 
y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., a wide variety of 
settlement houses, reform schools, child 
welfare organizations, as well as other phil- 
anthropic organizations. 

In an attempt to develop this need and to 
satisfy it during the past three or four years 
Teachers College has offered isolated 
courses that have been well received. At 
the present time Teachers College is offer- 
ing such courses as Vocational Guidance: — 
Sociological and Psychological Founda- 
tions; Methods of Organization, Adminis- 
tration and Teaching; Clinical Studies and 
Research in Methods and Courses of Voca- 
tional Guidance; Field Studies and Re- 
search in the Administration and Organiza- 
tion of Vocational Guidance; Vocations for 
Girls and Women; Mental and Vocational 
Tests, and Treatment of Results; Problems 
of Advisers of Women and Girls; The Psy- 
chology of Adolescence; Vocational Infor- 
mation, Collection of Material and Meth- 
ods of Presentation, and Analyses of Indus- 
tries for Teaching Content and Vocational 
Information. 

In addition to the above courses which 
are given at Teachers College, the following 
are offered at Columbia: Vocational and 
Industrial Psychology, Applied Psychol- 
ogy; Industrial Relations; Clinical Psy- 
chology; and Psychology and Treatment of 
Exceptional Children. 

The response to these courses has been so 
encouraging that Teachers College now has 
under way a proposal to offer a one year 
graduate course in Vocational Guidance, 
upon the completion of which there will be 
granted the Master of Arts Degree and a 
Diploma in Vocational Guidance. This 
course has not reached the final stages yet 
but the prospects seem to be favorable to 
the adoption of this course. If this plan is 
carried out it will be put into effect for the 
Summer Session and will be the first time 
that such a course has been offered any- 
where in this country. 

Artuur F. Payne, 
Professor of Education. 


PRELIMINARY LESSONS IN VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 


J. Henry HoLtioway 


Administrative Assistant, East Side Continu 
ation School, New York City 
I. SEEKING THE JOB 
How did you obtain your present job? 
Make a list of the various ways you or 
your friends can get a job. 
What do you consider the best method 
for finding a job? Why? 
What are the objections to walking the 
streets looking for signs? 
What are the values of public employ- 
ment agencies? 
What private employment agencies do 
you know? What are their fees? In what 
ways are they sometimes unreliable? 
What advantages are there in ge tting em- 
ployment through newspaper ‘‘ads”’ 
Select a newspaper ad which you «i 
like to answer and study the ad in terms 
of 
(a) Your qualifications in relation to 
those demanded. 
(b) What you can “read between the 
lines.”’ 
(c) Salary vs. advancement. 
(d) The quality of the 
carrying the ad. 
(e) A-similar ad found in a trade maga- 
zine. 
What trade magazine do you know? 
Why are ads in trade magazines likely to 
be of greater value and to offer greater 
possibilities than those found in a daily 
paper? 
Why should positions secured through 
friends and employers be the best? 
What sometimes prevents? 
Explain and illustrate public and private 
employment agencies. Discuss relative 
values. What are the dangers of exploi- 
tation by private agencies? 


newspaper 


Ill. WANTED: A GIRL 


A girl who is not the only one caught in 
the railroad block nor in the traffic jam. 
Who knows the work for which she is 
compensated, and does not need depend 
on anything else to hold her job. 

Who is not a flapper. Who presents her- 
self with due modesty, her face not white- 
washed nor unnaturally reddened, her 
dress attractive by its neatness and re- 
fined good taste, her gait not impeded 
because she walks on stilts. 


Copyright, 1924, by J. Henry Hottowar 
Selected numbers of these lessons printed in the 
National Bulletin by special permission. 
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4. Who is not ill at ease when she has no XIII. HOW TO KEEP THE Jorg 


mirror to aid in self-admiration. 

5. Who does not look abused when assigned 
to work nor worried at how little every 
one else seems to be working. 

Who does not watch the clock. 

Who knows when to ask questions and 
how to listen carefully and silently to in- 
structions. 

Who is not afraid to tell the truth. 

Who knows how to keep quiet when 
other girls gossip. 

Who is not unwilling to give over-time 
when necessary for the interests of the Be agreeable and courteous to the bo: 
business. : friendly but not familiar with the othe 


Who is cheerful at her work and enters workers. : 
into it with enthusiasm and joy. . Try to devise plans for improving th 
Who attends to business and does not in- manner of doing the work. When qui 
vite nor allow familiarity. sure the new devices will work, tell th 
Who has self-respect enough to look for employer or the foreman 

another employer if the one she has is . Give employer proof of sickness or nece 
not of the right kind. sity for absence. 

Who does not expect to be called on the What other suggestions can pupils give tha 
phone during working hours. will aid others in keeping the job? 

Who keepe herself healthy through profit- . 
able use of leisure time. PROBLEMS 

Who loves her home and its associations . How should employee react when told b 
and seeks its best interests. others to “lie down on the job”? Wha 
Whose associates and friends (boys and reaction to employees giving this advice 
girls) are those she would not need apolo- . Relative importance of practice an¢ 
gize for to her most respected acquaint- theory. The greater advantages fo 
ance or relative. pupils possessing both practice and 
Who gives some time and effort to altru- theory. 

istic, philanthropic, or charitable work. . How to acquire the theory that will maké 
Who gives time to satisfying and practice more valuable. 

strengthening the religious instinct. 

. Whose habits are above reproach. Who XVI. EMPLOYERS GIVE DESIRABLE 
has not acquired the chewing gum habit. AND UNDESIRABLE TRAITS IN 
Who is pleasant, courteous, and resource- EMPLOYEES AS FOLLOWS 
ful and with a will able to cope with any [wpesrraBLe: 
situation. Carelessness Non-responsiveness 
Who is accomplished and possesses talent Use of foul language Tardiness 
together with ability to talk about mat- Cigarette smoking _Irregularity 
ters of greater interest than the weather Unreliability Talkativeness 
or her neighbors. __ Lack of initiative Superciliousness 
Who is forward-looking. Agirlwhoisnot DesrraBLe: 
so sure of marrying “ well-off and living Cleanliness Interest 
in luxury” that she neglects to prepare Neatness Ambition 
herself for some useful occupation, should Industry Ability 
her dreams fail to materialize. Carefulness 

r “LR sa 2? 

Who does not “listen in” on other 1. Explain and illustrate these traits. 

people's phone calls. ; 2. Add to the list other traits that yo 

Who does not keep late hours and is ” think i stant, when considering th 

rested at the beginning of the day’s work job, impo 0 ig the 

and ready for the duties of the job. . Where would you list the following 
traits: Self-control, moral courage, loy 
alty, reliability? 


1. Know what is expected to be done ay 
then do it. 
How to find what is to be done: 
(a) Ask employer or foreman. 
(b) Ask fellow employees. 
. Keep Quiet and tend strictly to busines 
3. Think of the job next above the presey 
one and learn how to fill that job. Ho 
learn? 
. Don’t be afraid to do a little extra wo 
or hard work. 


PROBLEMS 


Allowing 4 per cent for each of the 25 
points given, disregarding their relative 
value, reckon your per cent of efficiency. 

. What is your answer to the girl who says 
a girl like the above is not “up-to-date”? ( 

. What is your answer to the girl who says _ ing to their importance in your job and in any 
she has noticed that the other kind of girl other job you have had experience in. Discuss 
— the flapper type, etc. — seems to get your liste with those of other pupils on the 
along better? same job. 








